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STEIN-BLOCH SMART CLOTHES 

















Sure, he’s happy! 


You'll be, too, when you get 
into a Stein-Bloch ready-to- 
wear suit! Makes a man look 
100 per cent efficient. Gives 
him the maximum of style, fit 
and comfort. Puts him at ease 
in any surroundings. Makes 
his clothes money go the limit. 
Stein-Bloch 57 years of knowing 
how areatyourservice. Write 
us for the nearest dealer's name. 
Demand the Stein-Bloch label 
—and be happy yourself. 
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The Stein-Bloch Company 


Rochester, New York 
New York Boston 
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The Friendly Sign of 
a Fretless Summer. 











MADE FOR THE 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trede Mork Reg. U.S. Pas. Of. and Foreign Countries) 












ODGE the dis- 
comforts of warm 
days by wearing Loose 
Fitting B. V. D. Coat 
Cut Undershirts, Knee 
Length Drawers and 
Union Suits (identified 

by the above Red Woven Label). Buy them zow, 
lest your dealer be “all out” of B. V. D. when the 
_ heat makes you feel “all in.” 















right USAID by 
BV. D. Company 






Copy 
The 





Copy right USA ISI by 
The BV.D. Company 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A., Apri. 
30, 1907), $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, and $5.00 
the suit. 

B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, and $1.50 


the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 


66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


London S.lling Agency: 










Motocycle 


Splendid State highways everywhere are waiting for the 
track of your wheels. The “call of the road” finds every 
pleasant anticipation fulfilled when you ride a motorcycle. 
It is the active man’s automobile. 


To ride the Indian needs no previous mechanical knowledge. 
Any cyclist can master it after a few minutes’ acquaintance 
with the control devices. On the Indian they're 
located in the hand grips. A twist of the 
wrist applies and releases the 
power—the rest of the operation 
is automatic. 





The popu- 
larity of this 
machine - is 
its best ad- 
vertisement. 
~  FreeEngine 
Clutch and Magneto 
supplied without extra 
charge. Ask one o 
our 1,200 agents for a 
demonstration. 


“Count the 
Indians on > 


the Road” a 


4 h.p. Single Cylinder, complete, $200 
7 h.p. Twin Cylinder, complete, $250 


Send a postal for free catalog describing 





all 1912 model Indians and improvements. 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
841 State Street (Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) Springfield, Mass. 


CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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A Stewart 


Speedometer 


adds immensely to 
the pleasure and 
safety of auto- 
mobiling 


The Stewart is the most 
efficient speed indicator 
manufactured. It never 
makes a mistake, never 
misses a second to the 
hour or an inch to the 
mile; others may cost 
more but they cannot do 
more. 


Four out of every five 
speedometers in use are 
Stewarts. 


The plants that make the 
other 20 per cent haven’t 
the same facilities; have- 
n’t the same production; 
sotheycan’t manufacture 
as well or as cheaply. 
Stewart Speedometers 
are built the strongest 
and last the longest. 


Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
ing possible the use of slow mov- 
ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 
bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 
season odometer; 100-mile trip 
register, can be set back to any 
tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
drop forged swivel joint that will 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 


Speedometer Guar- 
anteed for Five 
Years 


Write for hand- 
some 1912 catalog 
telling you why in 
our big factory we 
can make the best 
speedometer at the Sw 
lowest price. \ 


WRITE 
TODAY 





Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 








Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 
1868 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 
Detroit Chic ago San Francisco New York Boston 


Cleveland Phi - a KansasCity Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Indianapolis London Paris 
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Marmon owners have 
written us a book for 
you to read. 


From every part of the country—under 
practically all conditions—they tell of the 
Marmon’s unequaled service, the easy 
riding, the economy of tires, fuel, oil and 
upkeep. And like a constant refrain 
comes the expression—‘‘I would not ex- 
change my Marmon for any car.’’ We 
will send you this book, on request. Form 
your own idea of Marmon value. 


One chassis—a body type for 
requirement. Touring car—$27: 


Nordyke & Marmon Benne 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 





Established 1851 


























Crisco is purely vegetable. It makes 
pastry digestible. 


Delicious 
Pie Crust 


Tender - Crisp 
The simplest way to make it 


OMEN have been told so often 
Wis pastries are difficult to make, 

that many hesitate to attempt 
even the plainest kind. Pie crust, when 
made with Crisco, according to the 
recipe given below, is not in the least 
difficult to make successfully. 


With Crisco, you can get tender crust 
with a uniformity impossible with lard, 
or lard and butter. 


The flakiness of pie crust depends 
upon the kind and the amount of short- 
ening used. Lard makes tender crust, 
but an indigestible one and lacking in the 
flavor which butter gives. Crisco makes 
a lighter, flakier crust than lard, with a 
flavor equal to that given by butter. 


Make Crisco pie crust. This recipe 
was found by the Crisco Kitchens to be 
excellent, as the crust was uniformly 
flaky, tender and delicious. 


Try it. You can obtain the same 
good results. 


1 cup flour 

% teaspoon salt 
5 level tablespoons CRISCO 
2 tablespoons ice water 


Sift four and salt together, chop in Crisco very fine and 
add water slowly. Handle lightly. Put the dough on 
a board, roll #6 inch thick, line pan and bake in a bot 
oven. Have all ingredients cold except Crisco, which 
should be warmed but not melted. 














Packages 25c, 
50c, and $1.00, 
except in the 
Far West 





Crisco never varies— it is always the same 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated booklet show- 
ing many other advantages of Crisco, the new and here- 
tofore unknown, strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for cake making. Address 

The Procter 4 Gamble Co., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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The Social Usurpation of 


Our Colleges 


youth, the college. 


false metal snobbery. 


These questions are his: 
In this professedly democratic country what have the universities 
done to teach democracy to the young men committed to their 


charge? 


spirit of class antagonism and of individual snobbishness ? 


the humanity of young America ? 


Have they even given their graduates a sound and simple 


education ? 


Mr. Johnson, university man and young man 
—at once the product and the critic of the 
college svstem—believes and asserts that to these 
fundamental questions the universities must an- 
swer with confessions of failure. 

The social spirit has usurped control of the 
colleges, he charges. 

Readers of COLLIER’s will find, when they 
begin to read Mr. Johnson’s series, that he is 
not merely satirizing college follies or listing the 
petty faults of campus life. Instead, he has gone 
into the heart of a big idea. Men carry out 
into life the views of youth. Take the rich 
young man, send him to college to herd with 
the sons of other rich men, and he will come 
out with a perspective confined to the lives of 
the rich. That is, he will if the college does 
And, says Mr. John- 


His con- 


not teach him democracy. 
son pointedly, the college does not. 
clusion is that the universities, instead of main- 
taining their ancient authority, have yielded to 
the aristocratic tendencies from without, and 
that to-day they are fostering false standards 
of social selection, permitting group isolation, 
and obscuring the broad vision of democratic 
sympathy. 

The blame for this he places partly upon 
the force within the colleges—that inner world 


and, at the 





of the Greek letter fraternities 
Eastern universities, the college clubs and class 
societies. 

The series of five articles is planned to 
start on May 18, with an introductory view of 
the whole subject. Then will come an article 
analyzing the state of affairs at Harvard, and 
after that articles on Yale, Princeton, and the 


Western universities. 


Collier's announces the approaching publication 
of another important series of articles on contemporary 
American life—this time on that melting-pot of 


Owen Johnson finds the fused product lacking in 
the fine steel of democracy and weakened by the 


What have they done to hinder the growth of the menacing 


What have they done to broaden the vision and to increase 
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By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
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The town boys are lining 'em out 
like devils 


E MAY have been ten years old. 

Where he sat, on a grassy bank 

overlooking a noisy scrub baseball 
game in a city vacant lot, the spring wind 
played over him and the sun shone pleas- 
antly on his chubby face. 

A glove and some bats were scattered 
within reach, but if he was on guard over 
them he knew how to bear responsibility 
lightly. Now he cheered or shrilly whis- 
tled, two fingers in his mouth. Now he 
tenderly pulled a grass stalk from its 
sheath and nibbled with relish the suc- 
culent white end. 

Once he stretched out upon his back 
on the turf, a picture of the 
life rapturous, and gazed at 
the jewel-blue sky. 

The smack of bat meeting 
ball brought him suddenly up- 
right. He whistled on his fin- 
gers again. Out of pure joy, 
he punched a small companion 
in the ribs. 

“Chee, ain’t Butch linin’ ’em 
out to-day!” 


ITH greater relish than 
before, he chewed an- 
other grass stalk. 

“And, sa-a-ay! Ain’t th’ 
grasses right!” 

Thus the fan of the back 
lots feels about the real-and-only genuine 
First Game of the Season; and it is in 
much the same spirit that his elders view 
the so-called “first game” which is played 
by leagues that are better advertised. 

There is one variety of fan who knows 
all the batting averages and who delights 
in interminable argument concerning tech- 
nicalities. 

He usually chooses to regard Open- 
ing Day with mild toleration. The 
teams aren’t in form so early, he holds; 
the first afternoon is chiefly 
“scenic effects”; its score is of 
no significance in judging pen- 
nant chances.... The attitude 
of the Rest of Us, however, is 
more like the small boy’s. We 
regard the first match as in one 
sense the cream of the season. 
In its preliminary ceremony we 
bid welcome to summer—a mod- 
ern humorous substitute for the 
Maypole dance of a more poetic 
generation. 

If we ride to the grounds in a 
packed car, it is regarded as 
part of the lark, not a discom- 
fort. If we walk, perhaps there 
will be time to pause to watch 
a marble game: the spirit of that 
afternoon is youth-renewing. 


N the big arena we find seats 

an hour ahead of time. The 
band plays. We whistle and 
stamp in time. 

Just the sight of sky and 
grass and diamond is happiness ; 
the taste of an extra long pane- 


The First 
Game of | 
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tela, its smoke drifting lazily in the sun- 
light, raises this state another notch to 
placid delight. 

The bleachers buzz with argument and 
banter. Venders shout. Peanuts crackle. 
Now and then a head bobs up along the 
outfield fence—quickly thereafter drops 
again. Small dark figures inch their way 
up adjacent telephone poles. Spectators 
appear even on neighboring ridge poles 
and apartment house roofs. 


HERE is a great rumble of applause 

and some whistling as the two clubs 
trot out on to the fresh, bright turf with 
sweater jackets, baseball coats, and new 
uniforms. The band plays jubilantly in 
rollicking ragtime. 

Batters in a row near home plate whack 
volleys of grounders to the nimble in- 
field squad, or drive flies in long beauti- 
ful arcs to the gardens near our bleacher 
seats. 

Grown-up youngsters in baseball uni- 
forms burn each other’s hands with speedy 
throwing; or try a round of leap frog; 
or, like freed bull pups, spend their extra 
energy in scuffling on the grass. 

A little umpire with the voice of a train 
caller steps forth at last, cap off, to an- 
nounce : 

“Batt’ries day’sgame’ll be—” 

And the announcer himself will be artis- 
tically mimicked. 

The band toots and booms again when 
his Honor the Mayor, preceded by a scur- 
rying squad of camera men, marches out 
to pitch the first ball. Then a medley of 
noises : 

“Stew-rr-rike!” 

The impact of ball against mitt comes to 
the bleachers a second or two delayed. 

“Ball-l-1!” 

“Who was it called the peanut boy? 
T’anks !” 

“Ball-l-l tuh!” 

“Sody pop? Hamsan’wiches, 
fresh cut? 
a waiter?” 

Several authorities affirm 
that the man at bat stole ’bout 
seventy bases last year. Not 
high in the percentages, but a 
“good waiter’!... Pop!— 
about as loud as the click of 
your tongue on the roof of 
your mouth—comes the sound 
of bat meeting ball above 
home plat Um-m-m! A 
beauty! Ten thousand en- 
thusiasts are on their toes 
in excitement. The umpire 
gestures with palms down. Safe, b’gee! 

A light snow of peanut skins is settling 
on hat brims and shoulders. A soft spring 
wind drifts across the field, bearing the 
umpire’s drone and once in a while a 
mimic’s echo. Life is as sweet to-day as 
popcorn bricks or the smoke of a dear 
panetela. Something different every 
inning ! 

Gee, the town boys are lining ’em out 
like devils!) And, sa-ay! Ain’t the peanuts 
right! 
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eR NIOYMENT ON THE WAY is assured 


to all who travel via the New York Central 
Lines. [he gradeless ““Water Level Route’”’ 
insures solid comfort by day and _ refresh- 


ing sleep by night. The scenic beauties 
Hudson and the Mohawk Valleys and the shores of 
the Great Lakes are a constant delight to the eye. 
The luxurious modern equipment and courteous serv- 
ice—affording every convenience of home, club and 
hotel—make your enjoyment complete. 


of the 


20n Century 


Limited 


This world-famous overnight train between 
New York, or Boston, and Chicago saves a 
business day. Its equipment is the recognized 
standard for train service throughout the world. 


Lv. NewYork4.00p.m. | Lv.Chicago 2.30p.m. 
Lv.Boston 1.30p.m. | Ar.Boston 11.50a.m. 
Ar.Chicago 8.55a.m. | Ar.NewYork9.25a.m. 


New York 
Central Lines 
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THE SEA AND THE BROOM 
HAT KIND OF READERS does the editor of the Salt Lake 
City “Herald-Republican” think he caters to? Probably he 
imagines their intellectual processes are as easily handled by 
him as a bush-league batter would be by MatrHewson. Here is one of 
his lucubrations about WAsHINGTON’s Farewell Address : 

We invite the attention of Cotuier’s editor to the following: 

“The disorders and miseries of men which result gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an individual; and, sooner 
or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more fortunate that 
his competitors, turns this disposition to the purposes of his own elevation on the 
ruins of public liberty.” 

Does the editor of the Weekly find in the above any food for thought, any senti- 
ments that might bear upon the present political situation ? 

Is there any ‘*‘ Herald-Republican ’’ reader who supposes this warning is 
against length of service in the Presidency? It is part of a long and 
earnest plea against *‘ the baneful effects of the spirit of party.’’ WaAsu- 
INGTON was afraid that if men paid more attention to party labeis and 
factions than to principles and men, violence and disorder might result, 
and end in monarchy. He regretted that, as he put it, any ‘* broom- 
stick ’’ would be voted for by masses if it bore the label of a party. 
** Harper’s Weekly’’ comes after us on the same subject. It quotes 
with apparent exultation the fact that WASHINGTON gave as one reason 
against limiting terms the inadvisability of foregoing ‘* the services of 
any man who on some great emergency shall be deemed universally 
most capable of serving the public.”’ 
and also others. Why does not Colonel Harvey tell his readers that 
WASHINGTON distinctly stated that the fear of continued service in the 
Presidency was for various reasons absurd? The most consoling per- 
formance of **Harper’s Weekly,’’ however, is quoting from Congress, as 
it had before from Judge BLack, which may or may not be of interest 
as throwing light on what others thought, but has no relevance to what 
the first President thought himself. WaAsHINGTON energetically defended 
the principle that if a man gave satisfaction in the Presidency the people 
should be free to keep him there indefinitely. We have shown this, over 
and over again, by unanswerable quotations, but what is the use of con- 


He certainly did give that reason, 
d > 


tending against a well-established fable? Though not useful, however, 
the effort is amusing; the endeavor to turn back the ocean with a broom 
is as diverting as any other pastime. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 

NE OF THE PERILS which GeorGe WasuinGron actually did 

see ahead was sectional. There seems to be small danger in that 
direction left now; for a very different thing is mere neighborhood feel 
ing and familiarity, touched with local pride. Illinois, being next door 


to Missouri, goes overwhelmingly for CLARK, while Pennsylvania, being 
next door to New Jersey, is so strong for WiLson that there is no con 
test. This sectional sentiment doesn’t reach far. Wisconsin, although 
no great distance from Missouri, gives WiLsoN many more votes than 
CLARK; but then Wisconsin is so progressive that. knowing of the 
Harmon-Underwood-Clark-Hearst combine, she could scarcely have voted 
the other way. 
THE DEMOCRATS 

HE PRESIDENT is practically beaten for renomination. Every- 

thing points to the nomination of either Rooseveir or Hucttes. 
The masses of independent citizens all over the country should, there 
fore, take an eager interest in the Democratic situation. [f they can 
beat the combination of Hearst and CLrark with the managers ot 
HARMON and UNbERWooD, and bring about the nomination of Wooprow 
WILson, both parties will be in the hands of leaders who are progressive 
as well as able and honest, and the good old System will have received 
the hardest blow yet landed upon it 


RESPECT FOR FACTS 
R. HEARST’S JOURNALISM showed at its height in report 


the Pope’s death. Not only were the details conveved 1 
in “special dispatches,” but, as he put it, “the ne has been official 
confirmed.” Intimate aspects of the death clk er en ith ) 
and fainting spell The Hearst adherents evident] e pleased with 
their hero’s persistent enterprise, and also with hi tandards of 
portance. When the news came that hundreds had perished on the sea 
most of the headlines that represented the Hearst conception of th 
disaster dealt with the fate of the richest among the victims 1 
serious railroad accident last vear the fact screamed t by H 
was that the train had contained a millionai h | not 
among the hurt Snobbishness and contempt. f truth ust sati 
Hearst’s readers, or he ould pander to th 
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ALSORANDOLPH’S greatest pride is the personal part he has taken in 
working out these elements of journalism. 


THE TITANIC 

ROWNING AT SEA has always been among the forms of death 

that fill mankind with humility and terror. To the reason it is 
less dreadful than a hundred other ends,—the slow pain of cancer, or 
the starvation which comes to the little child when his hardworking 
mother is unable to give him the nourishment which he needs. Distant 
and helpless peril on the ocean overpowers the imagination, because it 
shows the smallness of man face to face with nature. The brief bubble 
of his life is then made clear. Custom numbs ys to the shapes in which 
death lurks in every corner; it is the rare and terrific that awaken us 
to the tragedy amid which we live. In the sadness of the Titanic’s fate, 
a large element is of course the needlessness, for the public well knows 
that if the same concern had been given to safety that has been given 
to luxury the great machines built by man’s ingenuity would be even 
safer than they are. “Even safer,’’ we say, because, in the very midst 
of grief, we must remember that few places on earth are as safe as 
the deck of a great line-—which is no excuse certainly for allowing the 
love of money to keep passengers from being made still more safe. As 
to the increased danger from the speed mania, the public must share 
blame with the company; for the public would object to going one or 
two hundred miles further south to avoid danger; although the extra 
time on the ocean would do most of the passengers good. Our best 
hope is that the memory of this catastrophe will burn in the consciences 
of men until everything has been done to give to life a higher value 
than to money or to nervous speed. A happier truth bids us leave 
nothing undone to keep green the memory of those who brightened the 
tragedy with sacrifice and with courage. 


TRUTH 
P« PILE who are after the truth are earnest and modest. Truth is 
elusive. It is not any set of words; it is not any code of action, 
It is a quality of spirit. To the possessor it gives an assurance of the 


genuineness and worth of life. It cannot be dug from the earth or 
pulled down from the skies, or tracked through the wilderness. It 
comes, like light and sweet breezes, to those whose hands are busy, 
whose minds are open, whose hearts are kind. 


EXIT SYSTEM 
() JOHN DALZELL, one of the last of the old-school leaders in 
S Congress, has been carried away by the avalanche and consigned 
t the belt of a young 


to private life in Pennsylvania, his scalp hanging « 
newspaper editor, who is a Progressive. Poor Old Guard! The way 
things are going now it will be merely a piece of history by 1910. 


A PASSING PICTURE 
HE SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN DELEGATE is often a quaint 
character. venal but childlike. He is a type that is passing. One 
of Georgia's alternate delegates said to his county boss (we omit his 
charming negro dialect) : 


Don’t you put me on no committees nor nothing. I ain’t looking for nothing 


like that. Just you let me have charge of the door. That’s all I ask. Give me 
one of the doors at that convention hall. Then the ladies come along an/ they 
lip me $5, $10, $20 to let them in to hear the speaking Some days I can take in 


$so0, $600. Just you give me that door 


lhe article in this issue of Cotuier’s on the methods taken to control 


such delegates is one of a series of which there will be more. 


WHY? 

MONG the persons who are supporting the effort of the President 
to be renominated, a few may be picked out as typical. 

In the Hlinois election, in the midst of the overwhelming landslide 


for Rooskvet Wirtiam LortmMeR succeeded in carrying for the 
President one district which Lorimer has always controlled 
In Pennsvivania PENROSE and the old gang sank gallantly to destruc- 


ion with the President. 
In Ohio the strongly progressive wing of the party has opposed the 


{ 


renomination of the President, whose forces are led by the remnants of 
the old machine 

Possibly Senator WARREN of Wyoming its the most notorious spe ial 
nterest representative in the West. He has been part of the backbone 
f the Taft campaign. From the same State is to be added Monpe.t 
the most conspicuous eneny of conservation in the Hous« 
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In the State of Washington the President’s interests have been largely 
in the hands of RicwHarp A. BALLINGER, thrown out of the office of 
Secretary of the Interior because of his relation to the Morgan-Guggen- 
heim interests in Alaska. 

In Minnesota the Taft leader is James TAwney, principal lieutenant 
of CANNON, and one of the most famous reactionaries in the land. 

In Oregon ex-Senator Futton has been energetic behind the Presi- 
dent. He was made famous by HENey’s land-graft prosecutions, and was 
offered the position of Minister to China by President Tarr. 

In New Mexico is BULL ANDREWS, once a protégé of Quay. He left 
Pennsylvania for the good of that State and became principal political 
boss of New Mexico. 

In Iowa ex-Senator Lare YounG, an old-fashioned reactionary, suc- 
ceeded DoLLIvER partly through the influence of Tarr, and is now return- 
ing the compliment. 

In California the President has the support of ex-Boss HErRIN, who 
ruled the State under the Southern Pacific régime, and of Patrick 
CaLnoun, who recently spoke in favor of the President and denounced 
the policies of RoosEveLr. 

In Idaho the list is continued by Senator Heysurn, whose part in 
the Ballinger case is known to our readers and who is a notorious servant 
of the special interests. 

Mr. Tart’s following in Montana is due to the all-powerful ring 
which is dominated by Amalgamated Copper. 

In Colorado the name of ex-Senator GUGGENHEIM will be sufficient. 

Although Atpricu has lost his great power, he still is able to add to 
the President’s strength in Rhode Island. 

Senator GALLINGER, so long a servant of the Boston and Maine, is 
leading the Taft forces in New Hampshire. 

In Massachusetts Murray Crane, who succeeded Atpricu as head 
of the reactionary machine in the Senate, is the leader of the President's 
campaign. 

So it goes all over the country. Meantime the Roosevelt leaders are 
men of the type of Hiram Jonnson of California, Ropert Bass of New 
Hampshire, a group of young enthusiasts in Massachusetts, the Keystone 
reformers in Pennsylvania, the Garfield Republicans in Ohio, Governor 
StuBgs in Kansas, and so on everywhere. What is the reason? 


ELEVATED THOUGHTS 
HAMP CLARK is quite a speaker. Long before he annexed Canada 
to this country in a word or two he said: 


There are but two men in the hoary registers of time that CLEVELAND’s name 
ought to be associated with—JupAs Iscariot and BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


W. R. Hearst said a while ago of Wooprow WILSON: 


The constant introduction of certain pieces of silver into the career of our mod 
ern convert is more suggestive of a JupAs than of a St. PAut. 
These are sweet and refined expressions, worthy of the head.of a nation. 
After the result in Illinois, CLARK telegraphed his thanks and acknow!- 
edgments to Hearst. ALSORANDOLPH himself speaks of “the complete 
triumph of wy friends, my candidates, and my advocacies in Chicago.” 
In this connection he threatens criminal libel against certain newspapers : 
but, then, he threatened it against CoLLier’s upward of a year ago, and he 
hasn't brought it yet. These two philosophers, HEArst and CLark, work- 
ing together, seem to have a considerable influence on the public mind; 
but we hardly think the combination will stand the limelight very long. 


CONSUMERS AND THE SECRETARY 
HE FOOD COMMITTEE of the National Consumers’ League has 
given a number of reasons why the retention of the present head 
of the Agricultural Department is injurious to the consumer. It prints 
a statement of which this is the main part: 


REASONS Wuy SeEcrETARY WILSON SHOULD BE REMOVED FROM OFFIC 

First—At the Denver Convention of the Association of State and National Food 
and Dairy Departments, Secretary Witson used his official position to force the 
convention to vote in favor of the use of the drug, sodium benzoate, in foods. The 
year before the association had voted against its use. 
j Third—Secretary Witson permitted the Corn Products Company to have the 
Food Law set aside for their product, glucose, and they were given permission to 
label the article “Corn Syrup.” 
Fourth- -Secretary WILSON was instrumental in having the Food Law changed 
in Section 4 by an insertion in the Agricultural Appropriations Act of May 26, 1910, 
giving to the Solicitor of the department the right to decide as to whether or not 
suits shall be brought for violations of the Food Law after the samples of foods 
and drugs have been found to violate the law. . . « 

Sixth—The law has not been enforced as to the labeling of beers 

Seventh—As long as Secretary WILSON remains in his present position the rights 
of the consumer will always suffer when brought into conflict with the manu fac- 
turing interests. The latter will receive special privileges. . 
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Three series of articles have been running recently in CoLLier’s: one on 
Secretary WiLson’s record, one by Mr. SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS on 
drugs and pure food, and one by Professor ALLYN on the advance in 
food standards. Any reader who has been keeping track of these articles 
knows that the reasons given by the National Consumers’ League do not 
exhaust the total number, but they are sufficient. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
S WE HAVE TAKEN the risk of starting a policy of writing up 
the pure-food shows, not so much with the view of pointing out 
the bad products as of recommending those which are unmistakably pure, 
it interested us to see that the Board of Health of the town of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, has taken the same stand. The board distributes a pam- 
phlet in which it points out the ever-increasing desire on the part of the 
public for definite knowledge about its food supply. “That the tide is 
setting in the right direction,” it says, “is evidenced by the demand for 
information, not of the bad but rather of the good.” It goes on to say 
that public interest is thus centered on knowing the name of an honest 
brand of goods rather than on knowing what a dishonest one contains, 
and that it is more desirable to print a list of high-grade products. The 
board then says: 


Part of this list was published in CoLLier’s WEEKLY of September 2 and Novem- 
ber 4. Such changes have been made as in the opinion of this board seem justifiable. 


The report calls attention to the fact that even with the additions made 
to our article the list is, of course, still far from complete. It is merely 
a beginning. It consists practically of products submitted for examina- 
tion by dealers or consumers. Every dealer has the opportunity of having 
his goods examined in the laboratory, and a very large number of the gro- 
cers and butchers of Westfield have taken advantage of the opportunity. 


THE PUBLIC AS PARTNER 

HE MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF HEALTH is pushing the 

modern method of laying special emphasis on the formation of 
public opinion. It realizes that a general understanding of the impres- 
sion of health conservation is more powerful than specific law. The 
eighty-three commissioners of schools in the State have been formed 
into a cooperative committee for sanitary education. They are endeavor- 
ing to bring about sanitary environments in rural schools, pure supply 
of drinking water, individual drinking cups, well-ventilated schoolrooms, 
and pleasant grounds. The 1,000 granges in the State, with a member- 
ship of 70,000, have been enlisted in the work, as have the women’s 
clubs. The managers of railways have consented to cooperate, by pro- 
viding sanitary coaches and abolishing the common drinking cup. The 
United Commercial Travelers have entered on a campaign to improve 
hotels, abolish the common roller towel, and bring about reforms in 
railway stations and in railway coaches. It is estimated that one pre- 
ventable disease, tuberculosis, alone costs Michigan $20,000,000 a year. 


KEEPING OPEN THE HORIZON 

T IS BAD to lose a grip on business, but it is a tragedy to lose a grip 

on life. Many men and women who find life turned stale just when 
they ought to be in their prime are paying the inevitable penalty for 
callousing their hearts with selfishness and greed, or burning out their 
souls and bodies with vice; but life’s dull brown taste is not confined to 
passengers on the Champagne Limited. Many men of exemplary lives, 
who work faithfully in fruitful fields of endeavor, find in the hour of 
victory that their zest is gone. Many wise and prudent men who have 
been preparing for the rainy day suddenly find their carefully built shelter 
dry indeed—more monotonous and desolate than the rain itself. Many 
excellent women, when the flush of youth has passed, instead of matur- 
ing into enduring, increasing usefulness and serenity, become like unto 
a house left desolate. Whether work be drudgery or delight, too ex- 
clusive application to it naturally tends to narrow the horizon. The 
merchant finds himself surrounded by dry goods, dry-goods talk, and dry- 
goods people until the walls of his store are the boundaries of his world. 
The scientist who puts his soul and heart and brain into the pursuit of 
the beetle finds in time that every point of the compass ends ina beetle. 
The society woman who finds all her interest in one class and in one set 
of events and modes of living sees and feels little of the vast and pal- 
pitating current of human life above and below and around her. The 
nerves and brain and muscles grow weary of monotony. However in- 
tensely we apply ourselves, we should keep our eyes on the distant hills 
and the crimson sunset. ‘There should always be kept open a path that 
runs away to the west or east or north or south, to an entirely new hori- 
zon: to some other work one loves; to some other study that appeals; 
to a new game with a new set of rules. 
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HE man of to-day casually scribbles 
his check for a million dollars, 
and, with a few more pen scratches, 
transfersarailroad. That isa wide 
change from earlier centuries, when 
hundreds of houses were without 

a pen. Ours isan era of documents. By writing on 
scraps of paper, we carry through much of present- 
dav life. With the world full of documents, blown 
about the streets, tucked into pigeonholes, stuffed down 
safety vaults, an opportunity for fraud has arisen. And 
that opportunity has bred a race of fakers, men who 
imitate the handwriting, the typewriting, the ink, the 
letterhead of other men, so that, for their own gain, 
they may substitute a fake document, check, will, letter 
for the original. To discover these men and expose 
them has become a public necessity. And so the tribe 
of handwriting experts has arisen to identify the fraud- 
ulent document and hunt down its tricky authors 
Loose guessers have drifted into this profession and 
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** Sure, that’s Bill’s signature. 
created prejudice. Some of these experts have been 
men of exuberant fancy, with vague, dreamy natures 
swimming in seas of the unknowable. We give a pic- 
ture of one such flamboyant expert and his box of 
tricks, because he has affected the public mind. His 
name is Albert H. Hamilton—he calls himself ‘That 
Man from Auburn,” and claims spiritual kinship with 
Sherlock Holmes, as well as a facial resemblance. He 
Says that he qualifies as an expert witness in twenty 
three subjects, of which finger prints, gunshot wounds, 
bloodstains, and embalming fluids are a few of the 
items. He claims to be a good man to have around 
during the last sad rites, for, says he, he is a “skilled 
observer at autopsies.” Or he releases the fumes of 
hydrochloric acid upon a sheet of paper, and with a 
toothpick deduces the age of the handwriting He 
tramps with certitude in twilight zones. Once he re 
ported that the bullet which killed a night watchman had 
been fired from the particular revolver found in an 
Italian boy’s hous¢ 


: So the lad languished in jail for a 
lew weeks, and then a complete alibi was established 


H INCERE, PATIENT EXPERTS 


HE quiet-voiced, hard-working men in the profession 

are the best arguments against the sneering preju 
lice 1 i . 
dice in the public mind Take an expert like William 


J Kinsley, for example. Kinsley is a ruddy lover of 


life, a ( avalier—well fed, even-tempered, of personal 
charm But with that jovial, happy exterior, breatl 

mg out success, he is honest and able He is clever 
too, as well as studious and sure-footed. Seven sig 
Natures were once thrust in front of his face, and h« 


Was told to pick the true ones and throw out the fakes 
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In fifteen minutes he had lifted out the two that were 
authentic and brushed aside the five that were simulated 

The offices of the real experts are the headquarters 
of busy and studious men. Their instruments are in- 
tricate and delicately attuned. Their libraries contain 
books of undoubted authority, like Sir Francis Galton’s 
“Finger Prints,” scientific works on ink and paper, on 
handwriting as affected by nervous and mental condi 
tions. With a tiny device, so dainty that you could 
“palm” it in your hand, you can detect differences in 
the thickness of 
thousandth of an inch. The little thing clicks as if 
it were gritting its teeth when its two biting jaws 
come together on the document. Such sincere experts 
are J. I. Shearman and John F. Tyrrell, for instance. 

By virtue of age, repute, authority, sweep of infor- 
mation, grip of detail, Albert S. Osborn is perhaps the 
dean of the profession. His book, “Questioned Docu 
ments,” won authoritative praise. Osborn impresses one 
with his solidity, his patience, the agonizing accuracy 
with which he searches after truth 

There is no way of showing up these men for what 
they are—patient revealers of hidden truth, midwives 
to justice—but by telling some of the secret places into 


writing paper down to one-ten 


which they have released light. Mrs. George P. Rich 
ards came bursting happily into society one day with 
big news. She claimed to have been well rewarded for 
readine her Bible. For eleven years she had left the 
grand old book alone, but she said she had pulled it 
out to have a look, and there for bookmark was a note 
with interest in her favor. The face of the note said 
$84,500, but the interest brought it up to $140,000 
It took only two days of Kinsley on the witness 
stand to show that the note was a forgery 
THE MAN WHO SCATTERED “J, B.’S” 
IRED, unimaginative James B. McNamara went about 
from city to city dropping “J. B.’s” into the hotel 
register wherever he put up for the night when he was 


about to blow up a plant. “J. B.” were his own baptismal 
initials, and they had furrowed a deep track into his brain 
cells till those cells gave them off, as a kettle of boiling 


water shakes out steam. Under the excellent colorless 


name of Smith, he would enter a 
thriving city, step up to the hotel 
book, and reach for the stub pen 


he brain decreed 


But the rut int 
that the hand should write J. B 
Smith. \t 
deftly hid under the names o 
J. B. Brice and J. B. Leonard 


various times he 


It was as if a man in disguise 
should alter his eyebrows but 
leave his long flourishing beard 
to wave a welcome to the trailer 
It was Osborn who crossed the 
continent to identify those sig 
natures of McNamara 

Wherever a man goes—be he 
forger, dynamiter, murderer, s¢ 


ducer, or fraudulent heir—he 
spills over into handwriting 
What footprints are to blood 
hounds, these drippings of hand 
writing are to the — scientific 
sleuths And after a while the 


criminal learned that the inves 
tigator came hotfoot, nose down 


on his trail, when he scattered 
signatures and used his own pet 


pen in altering wills and deeds 
and checks and afhdavits He 
began to realize that the tests of 
the expert penetrated disguised 
handwriting, just as an X-ray 
shoots thre ih a paper mask 
He learned by terms in prison 
that fiftv-eight tests of compari 
son may he made of two speci 
mens of writing Small is the 


hance that a fraudulent docu 


ment can live undetected throug 
probing which considers get 
eral appearan yvstem rit 


ing (old Spencerian, round hand, 





Thé offices of the 


angular, vertical, etc.), 
slant of strokes, spacing 
of letters, size of let- 
ters, connections of let- 
ters, movement of writ- 
ing, speed, position of 
pen, shading, use of 
blotter, 
touching 





erasures, r- 


So a rare criminal of progressive ideas would cease to 
splatter his handwriting around on documents which he 
was amending. With high hope in his heart, he turned 
to that impersonal, nonrevealing instrument, the type- 
writer. Here, surely, was a friend who would never betray 
him, who would bury his identity. The mechanical let- 
tering would carry no traces of the individual machine. 
But as fast as speeding science perfected this new 
marvel, the experts extended their area of investigation, 
and included the typewriter in their analysis 


SLEUTHING THE TYPEWRITER 


N' ) ONE typewriter of all the thousands turned out 
. by the factories writes exactly like any other ma- 
chine. The typewriter is full of personality, rich in 
Each one has its slipshod habits, its 
It has its tricks 
So, in happy seclusion, when the forger 


idiosyncrasies 
faulty letters, its defective alignment. 
ot speech 
pulled out his office machine and banged fresh figures 
into the check, or wrote bright new words into the will, 
he was thumping out a trail that anybody could follow. 

Hlere is the first case in the history of court records 
where a deliberate attempt was made to so alter the 
types in one machine as to make it write like another 
machine. It happened within the twelvemonth, and was 
handled by Kinsley. 

Risley, an old New York State lawyer, was trying 
to turn in another man’s affidavit, which he had fraudu- 
lently altered. He had inserted the words “the same” 
with his Underwood typewriter. When the alert eye 
of the sleuth fastened on those words, he discovered 
that those two inserted Underwood words were dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Remington typewriting 
in the document, and different in thirteen sorts of way 

Continued on page 35 
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(he Southern Delegates 
L11.—The slush-fund letters of the Republican state leader of Georgia—and 


the story of the thief who dominates his campaign 


Wh 
wilh 


HESE letters are written to the chairman of one 

of the Georgia Congressional districts sending 

delegates to Chicago. The man to whom they 
are written has been a Federal officeholder, and is still 
intermittently in Federal employ. They are written by 
an officeholder, who is thus hable to severe penalties 
for soliciting political funds and for displaying per- 
nicious political activity. The writer is the Republican 
State leader of Georgia, Henry S. Jackson, Collector 
of Internal Revenue at Atlanta. For writing these let- 
ters Mr. Jackson can be dismissed from office. With a 
sensitive Department of Justice, it is entirely possible 
that an indictment would be only the preliminary to fur- 
ther proceedings. The Criminal Code deals with such a 
letter as the first one , 

Letter number one tells this chairman (and in similar 
form other Republican leaders) how to raise a slush 
fund, and then, if it is raised, how it can be distributed 
among the leaders. The letter tells the chairman to 
solicit funds from Federal officeholders. It tells him 
how to appoint the slush fund collector, whose function 
is the same as that of the police captain's ward man in 
our cities 

ATLANTA, GA., January 25, 1912. 
District CHAIRMAN : 

DEAR Str—/ have received letters from several county 
chairmen from the various districts in the State, and in 
every case they complain about expenses. They state 
they are not getting any financial help, and it is neces- 
sary that they have some financial help in order to 
round up their county conventions, and in order to help 
the delegates to the State and district conventions 

I would be glad if I could personally help each of the 
county chairmen, but this would be an almost impossible 
task for any one man, I have helped some of them 
and I wish I could help more, but I have a great many 

here in ¢ with the arrange- 
+] 


he State convention, and in connec 


demands on me onnection 


ments for holding 


HUA 


iW 





! want to suggest to you that you immediately get in 
touch with one or two of your leaders, both white 
and colored, jy your district, and then between you, 
you agree upon and select some reliable, responsi- 
ble, and trustworthy man ;)) your district, and have 
him go over your district, have him see all of our party 
friends in your district, and see others who are 
under some obligations to the party, q)d solicit 
from all of them subscriptions for funds to help 
carry on your work. I think it will be a good idea when 
select this man to do the work that you will also 
appoint a committee of three in your district, and have 
this collector or solicitor have all contributions, in 
host-office money orders, made payable to 
this committee of three, or made payable to the district 
chairman; and that you then arrange to distribute the 
funds among your county chairmen in each county 


you 


checks or 


on some sort of a fair basis, and in proportion to the 
needs in each county. 1 think this ought to be done at 
ce, and that the district chatrman should write a let- 
ter to each county chairman and let him know this ts 
going to be done, and let him know tf the funds are 
not raised by February 6, and if they are raised after- 
ward, then this fund will be distributed among the 
county chairmen qyid reimburse them, partly at least, 


71 
Oj 


for what expense they have incurred. 

l wish you would take this up at once and get imme- 
diately in touch with three or four of the principal men 
im your district, 


and arrange to carry out this plan 
provided you agree tt ts a wise one. 

Kindly let me hear from you by early mail as to what 
this matte 


you will do in 
(Signed) Henry S. JACKSON. 


Very truly yours, 
what that letter means when it 
is worked out into action. Take a district like the 
“Tenth Georgia.” The collectors, Craig and Floyd, go 
scurrying around among folks “under obligation” to the 


Now let us see just 
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ald” on Roosevelt's visit to Boston. It further shows 
that a State leader knows that he has the Congressional 
district inside his vest pocket For he 
knows ahead of time how the Seventh and Third Dis- 
tricts are going to 


conventions 


vote 
MARCH 2, I912. 
DEAR Sir—I cut these these two clippings out of the 
New York “Herald” of Thursday, February 29, and | 
would like for you to read them carefully. You see that 
even Boston, Mass., where Mr. Roosevelt expected to 
get his strongest support, he got hisses and hardly any 
attention whatsoever. ‘ 
[ hope sincerely that you are not going to let Rucker 
and Brinson lead you from the straight and narrow 
path. The tenth and twelfth acted to-day and both in- 
structed for Mr. Taft. This makes nine of our districts 
having acted, and every one instructed for Mr. Taft 
The seventh and third will do the same thing, 4) 
th be the only one out 
H. s. J ACKSON, 
(Signed) N.S. 


you certainly cannot let the 
of line Very truly yours, 
Per Steno 


a unanimous 
an “instructed and pledged’ convention. In 
the Twelfth District Mr. Jackson’s representatives forced 
the Chicago delegates to sign affidavits that they will 


Letter number three shows how 
convention 


to get 


This letter furcher shows 
that a district chairman must “do what we want you to,” 
or else be thrown out and a obedient henchman 
substituted. The Administration owns the State leader, 
the State leader forces into line 
(by these threats and the promise of slush money), and 
the district chairman 
favors and money 


vote for Mr. Taft at Chicago. 
more 
the district 


chairman 


forces the delegates into line by 
Marcu 6, 
5th instant 


IQI2 


DEAR Sir—/ have your letter of the 


I note your statement that matters are quiet in your 


district, and, furthermore, | note you refer me to your 


statement made some time ago that you meant to 
















tion with quite a number of other matters connected machine and raise money. Then when the Augusta 
: - , . . c : s : . : = . 
with our political work. I cannot, therefore, aid every convention was held, the chairman, Postmaster Barnes land on the winning side this time. 4 thie tim 
county chairman; it is not because I do not want to, but of Thomson, distributed “railroad expenses” to the dele- you made that statement, you indicated to me, in positive 
there is a limit to every man’s ability gates. He paid them for their journey and their unanim- terms, that you weie going to be with me for Mr. 
an itv in the Court House at the close Taft, and I inferred, therefore, that you meant 
ee of the convention. When the six you were with us when you stated you were 
delegates were sent to the State going to be on the winning side. Furthermore 
ee Convention at Atlanta from this when vou were here on February 22, you told me dis- 
aw same district, the collector, Craig, tinctly and positively that 1 need i have any anxiety 
“a (ey m . ’ oe 
. of Gen" had $100 for them as_ expense wv uneasiness over the situata and assured me that 
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A “slush fund” lette: 
written by the Repub- ; : 
TeK.. . . ao hei? aa! > ‘ : 4 x id ; 
— _— baner © «> . ae + > + i f the rtainty e > re - 
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son, Collector of Internal hoice extracts from the putronage wart .to y + ++ ni proper 
’ “ at 2 . ’ , ” + >> . D Hi fe ; sd : 
Revenue. He tolls bow ters of Georgia's Republican ta tae 13 “Toverte iets iotes 
to appoimt a collector chief, who tells his lieutenant to . i ‘ , 
0 ‘ | 
snd how that collector forget that Benjamin J, Davw’s, the 


shall go to work negro thief, is a duminant figure 
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We are presenting on this page the letters of the Republican state 


leader of Georgia, Henry S. Jackson, Collector of Internal 


Revenue, son of the late Justice Jackson of the Supreme Court 
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al i Your letter that I have just received states that you Some of what he stole he used to sell in a “blind tiger” Davis is one of the four delegates at large from the 

le are moving cautiously to battle and you are looking for in Athens, with the help of another man, the receiver State of Georgia to the Republican National Conven- 

S- victory. A good maiy men have been writing to me of the stolen goods. Davis was at that time a Fed- tion at Chicago. This thief will go to Chicago to 
| and talking to me recently and telling me that you are eral official, in the employ of the Collector of In- has work of selecting the next President, accom- 
| for Mr. Roosevelt, and that it is your purpose to try to ternal Revenue. His office was that of “storekeeper panied by the United States Marshal (a dele- 

le control the th Congressional District to secure dele- and gauger,” which placed him in official charge of the gate), who should have him in charge, and by 

l gates for him. distilleries. He was “removed” on June 1, 1904, and the the Collector of Internal Revenue (another dele- 

at Awaiting your reply, I remain, Commissioner of Internal Revenue summarized Davis’s gate), who should be pushing his case. 

to Very truly yours, (Signed) Henry S. JACKSON activities as “insubordination and dereliction of duty.” To Davis’s power in Georgia politics Mr. Jackson 

ry When a man is “removed,” the charges against him are has paid high tribute. Says Mr. Jackson: 

Letter number four shows that Mr. Jackson was able written in the “charge” book of the Internal Revenue “Davis was more in control of the State Convention 
er to steam-roller nine other district chairmen. The most Department at Washington. No charges against Davis than I was. So far was I from making him a dele- 
w perfect phrase in all this correspondence is that if the appear on that book. The papers in his case have been gate at large that it was more nearly true that he forced 
iu Republicans are slow in declaring for President Taft- shuffled about between Washington Government bureaus, me to be a delegate at large.” 
ts they will have lost all of the flavor of real sentiment in — so that they are not obtainable when called for. Why should a thief+rule the Republicans of Geor- 
Ft his behalf. Six indictments were found against Davis, and he gia and dominate the delegation? Here is Jackson's 
id Marcu 18, 1912 is still out on bond. For years he has obtained a answer: 
ut DeaR Sir—You told me positively not to have any un- series of “continuances’—that is, postponements of “Davis has been the personal representative of Mr. 

easiness about it, that you were with me for Mr. Taft, trial. These postponements amount to granting this Hitchcock and Mr. Cortelyou. If he was good enough 
S. and that everything I wanted would be done.  ¢rjminal immunity. He is the most valuable asset for them, he’s good enough for me. A man can’t dig 

You told me that you were going to line the dele- which the Republican party of Georgia possesses. With into the past of the people around him Here are 
US ’ gates for Mr. Taft, and you told me that you were these indictments held as a club over his head, he can the tools at hand. They are the leaders of the ne- 
In going to support Mr. Taft; therefore, when you admit be forced into line, he and all his State-wide power. groes Half your delegations and your conventions 
ed yourself that you have not asked anyone to support Mr. He is State head of the negro organization known as are colored You have to have somebody to lead 
ill Taft, it shows you are not keeping your promises to me the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, which has them. \s fast as it’s proved to me they're bad, 
se In doing what I ask, you would not be doing a Georgia membership of over 25,000. This means that I'll get rid of them, as I'm doing with Clark Grier. 
’s more than what other chairmen in nine Congres- ye js jn control of most of the negro delegates and of I told him that, exposed by Co.iier’s as he was, he 
an sional districts that have thus far acted have some of the white delegates to Chicago, elected by the couldn't go to Chicago. But they’ve got to bring it 
sl done. /f you are not intending to keep your promises district conventions. His influence has been potent in to me. | can’t go looking for it. I’m busy in other 
ne to me to support Mr. Taft, and to secure instructed eight of those district conventions. Also, he is editor ways.” 
nd delegates at your district convention for him, I cannot of a negro paper published in Atlanta, “The Independ- In saying that, Mr. Jackson is unaware of his duties 
by see wherein you would have any objections in confirm- ent,” which is widely read by the negroes of Georgia. He is required by Series 7, No. 12, Rules and Regula- 

ing the same to me in a letter. In this paper he abjectly flatters those white men whom tions for Internal Revenue, to exert himself in just 

You say you have more interest in the wishes of your he is shaping to his own clever purposes. Thus, in the such cases. As the United States District Attorney, 

district than you have in others. As I understand it, issue of March 9, he publishes this paragraph: Carter Tate, says of the long years of immunity: “The 
ur the majority of your district are for Mr. Taft, and, “The convention was presided over by Editor Benjamin record speaks for itself.” 
ar furthermore, the majority of them were anxious for Jefferson Davis, representing 
to you to call the district convention much earlier than you ‘the State Central Commit- / 
eee have now planned to call it. I know that a great num- tee. One remarkable thing f 
34 ber of them have not only written you, but have seen about the convention was / Nari&iagg 
n you and urged you to have an early ocnvontien. _ that the name of Henry S. / nae mor ne 
oo I know tt is said some think that Vr Roosevelt will Jackson was cheered much ~. Was Sig. Meg, 
“2 control the National Convention and secure his re- more enthusiastically than him, ge 
te nomination, and, therefore, some of them in the th the President's. [Every men- ‘ in a. latp 
i Congressional District want to wait until the last mo tion of his name was an a a ' aay, 
ty ment, so if they can see such is going to be the course occasion for the. heartiest Mie” Ys af . 
tat of the National Convention, that then they can indorse applause. Mr. Jackson has ; Pony, of eis thy 
a Mr. Roosevelt and elect two delegates instructed for him won his way by steady, rb 4 Gp 
sie and do so because they believe it will then give them the sturdy. and manly dealing i i boa, 8 Oa Uyin 
nd ear of Mr. Roosevelt and put them in control of affairs with the Republicans in rane Sip bap 
baad in the State. But I want to tell you that there is not = (Georgia into the heart of or ; ‘oy 
any more chance of Mr. Roosevelt securing the the rank and file of the peo- la, mS tsi 
nomination than there is for my doing so, qd / ple, until no man in Georgia Me tia fg Ve MOup 
want to tell you, furthermore, that if any of our Repub- is so popular with the com- wiang ene ioe, te "Ou *t ta, - 
lican friends in the ——th Congressional District are mon people as Henry S fo yiady Atte? son! funstate, the 
hroceeding along the above lines, then when they do at- Jackson.” Atay “Aig (8 tty SAen, 4 
tempt to fall in line for President Taft, they will have : , 
lost all of the flavor of real sentiment in his be- } 
half, and it will be manifest that they have done so only at the last / 
moment, because of the certainty of his renomination 
I therefore ask that you give me a definite and prompt reply 
Very truly yours, (Signed) Henry S. JACKSON. 
Now what word has the law to say on the writing of such letters 
‘ as these? 
\ provision of the Criminal Code states “no executive officer 
of the United States shal], directly or indirectly, solicit or receive. 
or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or receiving, 
any assessment, subscription, or contribution for any political 
purpose whatever, from any person receiving any salary or com 
pensation from moneys derived from the Treasury of the United 
States.” ’ 
Mr. Jackson, as collector of internal revenue, has in “letter 
number one” specifically done that very offense 
What is the penalty he must pay, if no secret immunity is granted 
him? 
“Whoever shall violate any provision of the preceding sections 
) shall be fined not more than five thousand dollars ot imprisoned 
t not more than three years, or both.” 
What of the man himself who writes such illegal and unmoral 
letters? And what sort of campaign is being waged by him? Mr 
Jackson himself is fast going to pieces nervously with his ciga 
> rettes, and his fear of exposure, his intrigue and his inefficient 
unwise leadership. He will be happier in private life, and the do 
IS Swinging wide for him. When President Taft made him Repub 
lican leader of Georgia, Mr. Hitchock (the Postmaster General and 





This letter shows how a South- 


ery dtepublican f f s his 


astute politician) predicted that Jackson would prove “inefficient.” 


Le tch hi wor is most p ful lieutet lis . 
E t us wa h him at work. His most powerful lieutenant, hi istrict chairman to get into 
representativ: is he calls him, is a colored man, Benjamin ] line for President Taft, and 
Davis. Now this man is a thief Eight years ago he stole corn to force his delegates into line 
Whisky from thi distilleries in the neighborl d Inings, Geor ~—/ 

$4 " + o * 1 1 ~~ 
gia. Then h tole from other distilleries around Athens, Georgia 
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By ERNEST HAROLD 











N A SPRING after 


a big touring 








noon 
Cal Was 


New 


speeding 
tlampshir¢ 


over a 

road about halfway be 

tween Cornish and Han 

over, en route for the 


Mountains. In its 
tiny 


White 
path lay a 
and this, like 
others, would in 


a score of 
a mo 
ment have been left in the 
dusty wake had not some 
thing unusual attracted 
the attention of one of the 
ladies in the tonneau. 
“Stop a minute! What 
are those boys doing r" 
The big car came to a 
and the occupants 
L saw a troupe of boys with 
black and orange caps and 
street, bearing 








stop, 








sweaters come marching down the village 
on their shoulders a tapering pole with a many 
chambered bird house at the thinner end of it. Abreast 
of them stepped a bevy of girls, all laughing and evi- 
dently interested in what the doing. The 
crowd passed along to the southern slope of a hill over 
looking a long green valley with the deep blue dome of 
Ascutney Mountain at the farther end of it. Here the 
bearers of the bird house halted, and in ordered cadence 
lowered their burden to the ground, the butt of the 
long pole close to the mouth of a hole which had been 
The end of a weathered plank stuck 


ong 


were 


boys 


dug to receive it 
out two feet above the top of the hole on the far side, 
to prevent the pole from slipping; its value was seen 
when, after resting their arms for a moment, the boys, 
with the aid of spiked staves, hoisted the bird house 
into the air. 

The members of the touring party, 
on foot, entered into spirit of 
joined the girls in a cheer as the structure 
some thirty feet above the ground 

As the earth was being tamped about the base of the 
pole, the ladies began to questions They learned 
that the village Meriden, New Hampshire—“The 
Bird Village,” people are beginning to call it. The boys 
who had erected the martin house, and the girls who had 
cheered them, were all students of Kimball Union Acad 
sird Club, 


followed 
and 


who had 


the the occasion, 


‘ame to rest 


1 
aS 


Was 


1 
i 


emy, and nearly all members of the Meriden 
which fact accounted for their present activities 

\ little later, under the guidance of two of the girls, 
the visitors walked about the soon learned 
that the 
part of a well-laid plan to make the place attractive to 
birds at all seasons of the year 

Five other martin houses were pointed out, and there 


village and very 


erection of the martin house was but a small 


were also many other bird houses of various kinds, and 


to these were flying bluebirds, tree swallows, wood- 


peckers, and chickadees, carrying insect food for their 
never-satisfied nestlings 
HIRING BIRDS FOR THE FARM 


Oking, 


N MANY of the gardens the visitors saw 


hoppe r-roofe d ‘7. 


neat 


od houses,” where in winter and on 

















Most important of all, perhaps, was the newly ac- 
it beautiful 


quired bird sanctuary —thirty-two acres 


meadow, pasture, and woodland dedicated to the pro 
tection of birds. The members of the touring party 
were delighted. They had had a new experience—they 


had acquired a new interest, and they went away with 


the intention—since carried out—of organizing a bird 
club in their own town And this was just five months 
after the organization of the Meriden Bird Club, and 


less than a year after the people of the village began to 
take an interest in birds 

This is how it happened 

In the early spring of for Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, | undertook a weeks’ lecture 
tour to help arouse greater interest in Audubon work 
in the Berkshires and the Connecticut Valley. It was 
my first experience, and | was surprised to find the work 
comparatively easy. Wherever | went the people came 
to the lectures, not solely to be entertained but to learn 


the 
two 


IQTO, 


Re a RETIRE 


A 
C iM € 
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BAYNES 


do its share of the work necessary to increase and pro- 
tect them. I urged that the people of Meriden, and 
especially the students of Kimball Union Academy, start 
a movement for the protection of our local birds, and, 
in conclusion, the lecture fee‘ was offered as the nucleus 
of a fund with which to buy bird houses for the village. 

Next morning, when I called at the local grocery 
store for mail, | found an old farmer waiting to inquire 
where a few pairs of rose-breasted grosbeaks might be 
purchased; the fact that these birds make a specialty 
of destroying potato beetles had been handed on to him 
by another farmer who had attended the lecture, and 
he had been deeply impressed. He was shown that 
while such birds were not to be bought, if the proper 
inducements were offered, they might be “hired” to work 
on his farm 

That the students took the matter seriously was shown 
next day when I was invited to address a special meet 


ing of the senior class. The address was followed by 
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Vembers of the Bird Club placing the martin house in position 























something about birds and the best means of attracting 
and protecting them. Of course, here and there I found 
helpless individuals who saw house sparrows, 


and 


1 
lazy of 


domestic cats, small boys, ignorant foreigners, 


feather-wearing women as insurmountable obstacles in 


bird protection 


the path of 


That trip convinced me that bird protection may gain 
a firm foothold in almost any American town or city 
if the subject is properly presented to the people and 
f some one in whom they have confidence will keep 
n touch with them, encourage with helpful sugges 














stormy days birds can find plenty of food, and wher tions, merited praise, and kindly criticism Anxious to 
they may eat it, safe from wind and sn There were test this belief, following my tour I made arrangements 
bird baths, too, in almost every garden, and several peo to become adviser for my own village of Meriden, New 
ple had planted larkspur, columbines, honeysuckles, and Hampshir« 
ther fl rs n purp t ittract the humr | An iallu ( ecturt birds was givet nthe 
hapel of the le ala ad 
[ —— — = 1 j 
| eee rp ag mee AO emy, and during is 
| which was at 
| nded by both student 
1} | ind townspeople, mu 
11} stress was laid on tl 
| econ ilue of birds 
, 1}} for bird rotection 
; i Toward the close I 
1} showed that sine the 
arcity of birds vet 
¢ a a” ea . tht > | rious] iffected ‘ 
|| welfar the enti 
Blue jays feeding on the Kimball Union Academy campus | countrv. it was the dut 
| 
os coe = — of icl mmunity to 
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a very short discussion, in which both girls and boys 


took part, and then it was unanimously voted to give 


$25 from the class treasury for the purchase of bird 
houses for the academy campus—under the circum- 
stances, a very generous gift 


FINANCING 


y la view to 
U —_ v to 


THE CA 


MPAIGN 


raising a much larger fund for bird 


louses, a lively campaign was started and the de- 


ails of this campaign were kept before the public by 


n the 


means of a series of article local weekly 


walks I carried a notebook and 
| mad by personal 


Most of our peopl il fal 


each convert 





pledged for bird house 


from well to do, but they k tl hold-up” with the 
reatest good nature, and it was often vet musing to 
6 & man: wile aaa los ere? dc 
f the road and, with a in on Face yf to 
h hi thes for the ni ut itt 
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and now red squirrels are not to be found on the streets 
of Meriden. 

The solution of the cat problem has not been reached, 
but it will be reached eventually. Last summer there 
were individual cats which destroyed. from four to six 
birds a day, but this condition of affairs can hardly 
continue in a community where a love for birds is 
growing stronger every week. 


OFFERING REFRESH MENTS 


N JANUARY 1, to11, we called a meeting of all 

those who were sufficiently interested in birds to 
aid in the organization of a bird club, and in response 
about sixty persons, including many of the academy stu 
dents, organized the Meriden Bird Club, having for its 
object “the increase and protection of our local wild 
birds, the stimulation of interest in bird life, and the 
gradual establishment of a model bird sanctuary.” 





to burst into blossom as a flock of blue jays or a roving 
band of red crossbills suddenly alighted among the dark 
green branches. 

From a design kindly furnished by William Dutcher, 
president of the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, several weathercock food houses were made. 
As their name implies, these structures move with the 
wind, the entrance always being to the leeward, and 
thus protected from all storms. A rather amusing in- 
cident occurred one day last winter in connection with 
the weathercock food house at my own home. For 
some time Mrs. Baynes had been working on a set of 
colored cardboard birds, which she intended to give to 
the pupils of the local public school. On the day in 
question she was coloring the blue jay, and had searched 
the house in vain for a picture showing a jay with 
wings extended, as she wished her artificial bird to 
appear. As | was leaving her study for my own, | 
jokingly remarked that 
| didn’t see how I could 














help her unless I went 
out and caught her a 
live blue jay. As | 
entered my study | 
glanced out of the win- 
dow and observed a 
flock of jays feeding in 
the weathercock, and a 
moment later some- 
thing startled them and 
they flew. All but one 
flew out at the front 
of the house, as usual, 





Purple finches enjoying a bath in the author's garden but one became con- 


fused and flew against 














Immediately after the first snowstorm, which oc- 
curred that very night, I believe, the academy boys 
put on their snowshoes and trampled down the snow 
over the entire campus, and there scattered birdseed, 
wheat, and cracked corn, which the birds were quick 
to find and use. To trample down snow is usually 
much easier than to uncover the ground with snow 
shovels; the result is a better feeding station, which 
has the added advantage of providing a very pleasing 
background against which to see one’s feathered guests 

The local butcher became interested and donated 
twenty or thirty pounds of suet, which the boys tied 
in the trees on the campus and along the village streets 
Few bird foods are more valuable than this, and if it 
is securely tied, well up out of reach of the dogs, it is 
very economical. It should be wrapped with several 
pieces of string; if but one piece is used, the whole 
lump may be dropped to the ground by the first squir- 
rel that passes that way. 

The Bird Club also adopted a permanent food house, 
now known as the Audubon food house, a picturesque 
adaptation of a similar contrivance invented by Baron 
Hans von Berlepsch. This structure has a hopper roof 
of wood, four glass sides, and two food trays, one 
above another, the whole supported by a single upright 
pole which runs to the peak of the roof. The food 
placed in the lower tray serves merely as bait, to at- 


tract the birds in the first instance Presently they 
find their way to the upper tray, where is stored the 
permanent food supply This upper tray is protected 
from the snow and rain by the roof above it, and 
from the wind by the glass sides, which also admit 
light and enable the hosts to se their guests at 
dinner 
Fight of these food houses were purchased by th 
club and members, and erected in the village, wher 
they have proved almost as much of an attraction to 
the people as they have to the birds 
FOOD TREES 
Two or three people set up “f vod trees’ —that is 
hey cut down s¢ rubby spruces or hemlocks about 
ten or twelve feet high, planted them in the garden, and 
Poured over the branches hot melted suet, into which 


had been stirred hemp and other seeds, ground dried 
Meat, ground dried bread crumbs, and almost any other 
small food. In some cases discarded Christmas trees 
were used. They 


were patronized by both seed-eatings 
and insectivorous birds. Often these trees would seem 


the sheet of glass which 
formed the back of the structure. He now lost his head 
completely and proceeded to fight the glass, and kept it 
up until | walked down into the garden and took him 
in my hand. Mrs. Baynes had seen nothing of this 
capture, and her face was an interesting study when | 
walked into her room, spreading the wing of the live 
jay, less than three minutes after I had facetiously sug- 
gested that I might catch one for her. 

But it is not by accident alone that we are able to 
come in such close touch with our feathered guests 
\ red-breasted nuthatch once allowed me to stroke 
him down the back with my forefinger; a flock of 
white-winged crossbills last winter seemed to regard us 
as perambulating trees or bushes, and alighted upon 
our hands and heads and shoulders whenever we vis- 
ited their feeding station. And when we wished to 
examine their curious crossed mandibles, all we had 
to do was to stoop down and pick them up. Even 
these gentle birds are outdone in fearlessness by our 
chickadees, which fly to us when we appear in the gar- 
den, alighting upon our hands and faces, or hop boldly 
into the house when we open a window, and even come 
to the table and take breakfast with us 


WINTER ACOQUAINTANCES 


oy SVERAL members of the club installed window 
“’ boxes, and these were among the most successful of 
all the appliances used. The one in our own home was a 
perfectly plain glass case with a wooden frame, which 
closely fitted an open window, the sash of which came 
down snug into a groove at the top. It projected into 
the room about a foot, and there was a door at the top 
through which we put the food. Of course, the box 


was wide open on the garden side, and the birds would 


come in for the suet and berries and seeds, which they 
could plainly see from the trees round about. It was 
a great success. One day the local doctor and his wife 
dropped in 

They sat almost speechless for an hour, watching 
woodpeckers, blue jays, juncos, chickadees, and other 
birds feeding within a few inches of their faces, and 
vith nothing but a sheet of glass between—practically 

rht in the room with them They went home enthu 
iastic as school children, and within three days they 
oo had iw nd A ly x 

Scores of less pretentious feeding stations wert 
iblished M in of the academy students made travs 
which they set out on the window sills of their: dorn 
tories and filled with suet, cracked corn, hemp seed 








and broken nuts. One 
enthusiastic little fel 
low, who roomed in a 
private house, greatly 
amused his landlady 
by dashing downstairs 
at frequent intervals 
to report on the doings 
of his feathered 
guests. Some of the 
students keep note- 
books in which they 
jot down notes on the 
interesting behavior of 
the different species, 
or make records of 
the numbers of birds 
which visit the trays 
in a given time. In 
short, practically 
everyone in the village was feeding the birds. And the 
birds responded so heartily that, in the opinion of the 
most conservative people in the place, there had never 
been so many birds in Meriden in winter before. 

When the spring broke, the club began to prepare 
for the coming of the summer birds. In addition to 
the six martin houses already mentioned, scores of 
smaller nesting boxes were made and erected for blue- 
birds, tree swallows, chickadees, woodpeckers, and other 
birds which nest in holes, and these were not made hap- 
hazard but in accordance with working drawings sup- 
plied by the general manager. The result was very 
gratifying. 








** Audubon” food house 











\ great many of the boxes were occupied (some 
of them were inspected by birds within ten minutes 
of the time they were erected), and there were far 
more bluebirds and tree swallows nesting in the vil- 
lage than ever before. For the past six years one 
pair of bluebirds and one pair of tree swallows have 
nested at my home; in toit there were three pairs of 
each species nesting at once within a radius of fifty 
yards from the house. In my six years’ residence in 
Meriden, | had never seen a purple martin in the vil- 
lage; upon the erection of the martin houses, which 
were occupied chiefly by bluebirds and tree swallows, 
three martins came back and, though they did not 
actually build, stayed about for some weeks and looked 
things over carefully. It is not at all unlikely that 
they will come back this spring. and decide to stay and 
nest in the village. 

As the hot weather came on, the club gave its atten- 

Concluded on page 34 




















Hairy woodpecker and chickadees in a window box 
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A chimney, 187 feet in height, was recently torn 
down in Newark, N. J., so skillfully that not a brick 
fell outside a radius of thirty feet from the base 
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Frank A. Law jumped in a parachute from the 
thirty-first floor of a Wall Street building April 8. 
Ile landed safely on the roof of the U.S. Subtreasury 
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kifth Avenue Mystic and Matriculate of “ The 
Y ° Y 7? 
School of the Cloud 
By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
ILLUSTRATED BY JEAN PALEOLOGUE 
, THIS IS THE THIRD ARTICLE OF THE SERIES ON PREACHERS IN AMERICA. THE 
PURPOSE BEHIND THE IDEA IS ONE OF PLAIN REPORTING, A VISUALIZATION OF 
MEN WHO DOMINATE THEIR CONGREGATIONS, AND WHOSE ACHIEVEMENTS 
ARGUE PERSONALITIES OF UNIQUE FORCE AND CHARACTER. THE 
’ PREACHERS TO BE PICTURED IN ENSUING ARTICLES WILL BE 
THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM T. RUSSELL OF WASHINGTON, 
RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE OF NEW YORK, AND THE 
REV. DR. WASHINGTON GLADDEN OF COLUMRUS 
There is a great city of the poor in New York; years at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth 
but there is also a great city of the wealthy; Street, where the congregation took the name which it 
a great city of the vicious, and a great city of | now bears. In 1875 it journeyed northward again, but 
the virtuous; a great city of the unchurched, © still on Fifth Avenue, to Fifty-fifth Street, where it 
and a great city of churches. Extremes meet erected and dedicated its present home, which is one of 
in New York. Civilization is skimmed and the most harmoniously beautiful and quietly magnificent 
creamed and concentrated in New York. The _ piles of architecture devoted to religious service at any 
city is great in her corruptions, but she is also — place in the New World. 
great in her philanthropies; great in her igno- ‘ 
_ 4 VOICE FROM THE PAST 
rance and provincialisms and selfishness, but 
b ; great also in her schools, her colleges, her HE first Presbyterian minister to deliver a sermon on 
i , public lecture systems, her libraries, her mu- Manhattan Island was a Mr. McKemie of Virginia. 
j Pe oe seums, her art galleries, and her memorials to He followed the sermon with the baptism of an infant, 
é . patriotism. At times it almost seems that on and was thereupon promptly arrested by the Governor 
every corner is a monument; on every block a of New York. That was in 1717. Such days had long 
church, a hospital, a school, an asylum, a set- past when the church of which we are writing was or- 
OHN HENRY JOWETT-—preacher, mystic, seer! tlement house, or some institution devoted to the public ganized, but we read in the records that its pastors had 
Who can describe him, define him, analyze, parse, service. Without stopping to count them I offer the their troubles. _The niceties of Sabbath observance occa- 
and punctuate him? Not I, assuredly. One may assertion that there are mort monuments and memorials sioned some of them. The members severely criticized 
only set down some few of his striking qualities with | to commemorate the worthy deeds of worthy men to be — one minister because he permitted milk to be delivered 
the assurance that when you have added these up—yes, found in New York City than in all the other large cities at his house on Sundays. At the same time the mem- 
and even when you have multiplied their total by the of America combined. The statement may be extrava- bers were in debate with one another as to whether they 
riotous hyperboles of an enthusiastic admiration—you gant, may be wrong, but it calls attention to the large — should ride to church on the street cars. ; 
shall have an aggregate still something less than the number of such memorials that do exist in New York. One very conscientious pastor sat down with a sigh 
whole of him of whom we write The United States Steel Trust was underwritten in and wrote in his diary: 

Dr. Jowett is, by quite general consent, the greatest New York ( ity, but so was the Laymen’s Missionary _ “My mind works incessantly on such themes as these: 
preacher in the English-speaking world, with a fame on Movement. If you want to see the head of the Money rhe abounding misery, the unreached masses ; the waste 
the five continents. He speaks twice on Sunday to dis- Trust, you go to the corner of Broad and Wall Streets; of church energy on the rich, its small operation on the 
criminating audiences that pack the Fifth Avenue Pres- if you want to see the head of the Men and Religion poor; emigrant wretchedness ; our boy population; our 
byterian Church of New York to its capacity. He is Campaign, you turn right up Nassau one block to the office hopeless prostitutes; our four thousand grog shops; 
one of the most sought-after speakers and lecturers on Of the president of a great national bank and he is there the absence of the poor from Presbyterian churches ; the 
religious themes in America, the man whose methods, in the president's office, writing the president's name. — farce of our church alms ; confinement of our church 
books, and sermons preachers and students of preaching Only great virtues can withstand great vices. It is efforts to pew-holders; the do-nothing life of our Chris- 
just now study with the greatest avidity, for he is an ot surprising, therefore, but to be expected, 
acknowledged master of homiletics that a great mystic should come to Fifth 

Avenue to lift up and oppose lofty spiritual 
HE SHRINKS FROM THE SPOT LIGHT ideals to the massing materialism which crops 
yy ALE being all of this, he yet refuses himself to out there. It is not incongruous but the 
; publicity and shrinks like a recluse from the spot regular order that the rank and file of New 
light. He avoids ever advertising a pulpit theme, thus York’s preachers should be found deeply 4 
laying emphasis, not upon the truth preached, but upon reverent, profoundly sincere, intensely relig 
the truth of preaching. He seldom or never employs a ious men; and if, in addition, because they 
timely topic, so-called, thus ignoring the waves of popu- are confronted with the most appalling con 
lar interest and considering only the tides, those deeper centration of vice and selfishness the New 
running currents of ever-recurring human need. He World knows, they should even be touched 
despises the tricks of the orator, but employs them with with a greater gravity, a more chastened | 
consummate skill He consciously endeavors to make of enthusiasm, a more solemn awe, and a deepet 
himself a mere colorless fluid through which the current earnestness in their proclamation of and ap 
of divine power may flash its way, while at the same peal to the great truths of religion, it would 
time hiding within his preacher's gown an art and a gift not be strange. There is undoubtedly less 
very like to that of David Warfield, the actor. sound and fustian about New York religious 

To thus be one who for a lifetime has sought de endeavor than elsewhere in America. This 
liberately to lose the man in the preacher, and who, may be more a fashion than a trait of char 
having lost his life, has found it again in the flowering acter, but it registers as a virtue to an out 
of a personality that is rich, aromatic, unmistakable, and sider on first experience One may venture 
unescapable; to be all these things, and besides, tenuous, further and say that in New York churches 
baffling, elusive, persistent, and then to shrink with hot generally there seems to be less straining ‘\ 
ror as from a human vivisectionist, at the endeavor of after effect, less overfrocking of women, less 
the interviewer ti analyze and classify the elements of his attempt to make the song service from the Ss \ 
power, makes of the man an unwritable mass which from libretto of popular operas, less inclination to \ 
its very difficulty demands the more emphatically that it recruit the choir from the ists of Casinos } 
shall be reduced to the terms of a verbal portrait and an less disposition to degrade the lofty dignity } 
interpretation in type, and constitutes at once a challenge of religious worship to the level of a popular i 
to the writer to attempt the task and to the reader to see catchpenny attraction, than one has been led em 
if the attempt have been in any degree successful to expect from the stuff that has been written 

j : about New York churches, or from the ten 
q NEW YORK AND MYSTICISM—DO THEY FIT? Aeitialies aide ate asinaaiiy, ts cttiad cltiee 
; D* JOWETT., as we have said, is a mystic—and the True, the writer has not been in all the 
Island of Manhattan would seem to be a strange prominent New Yorl irches, and has not 
Place for a mystic, and a Fifth Avenue pulpit, with the been in some f wl se demerits are 
vain things of this world heaped high around, a strange alleged; but he has bee wl f ther ** How little we know about 
. platform f ne Yet that is but a surface thought to sense the character typ nd it is good ; urselves! How iittle we 
New York ifter all, one of the most religious cities in and it is worthy know about the suff and 
the world know men have written to the contrary The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Churel ubstance of thought! How 
There a W e city of thinking people in New York, has been an institution of New York ( ‘ limited is our understanding 
untouched the churches, who will differ with m« life for more than one hundred t It of our own consciousness ! 
But pau nd nsider New York is a great city first structure w ected in Ced Str } How vast are the border 
Omposed of other great cities, of wide-ranging strata 1808 Thereaf ( lines that run somewhere in 
Of social and br l-lvinge areas of thought home in D e S that mysterious country!” 
ju and habit that overlap hout exactly icl uptown, ha hres 
JC) 17 











tian professors in regard to the masses our dread 
of innovation, our luxury and pride.” 

This entry sounds as if it might have been made by 
Dr. Jowett in 1912, but it was written in 1851, as will 
be seen when the concluding sentence is quoted: 

“Since seeing the drinking customs of Britain, | am 
almost a teetotaler and half disposed to go for a Maine 
law against venders of drink.” 

These quotations are from the diary of John Waddell 
Alexander. All honor to him now, in the midst of an 
article concerning his successor. His thoughts reveal 
him to us as a worthy minister 

Dr. Jowett, who came one year ago, at the age of 
forty-five, from Carr’s Lane Congregational Church, 
Birmingham, England, is of the same heart’s blood with 
the writer in the diary. 
moderately tall, spare, with bulging 
brow and magnificently domed head 
He has a big blue eye—two of them, in 
fact, and a jovial manner. He wears 
inconspicuous nose glasses in the pul- 
pit, but is likely to take them off and 
gesture with them when in conversa- 
tion. There is not the least smack of 
pose, not the slightest evidence of fear 
that any of his gilt or spangles will 
come off. 

“Have you any of the rich and so- 
cially prominent people of New York 
in your church?” was asked 

“T haven’t been here long enough to 
find out,” was the reply. 


In personal appearance he is 


HIS SHARI 


Y ET he has been here a year and is 


a very bright man. 

“Don't you call on your members?” | 
queried 

“Il take the sick and the troubled,” he 
answered simply. “That is my share. 
My assistant takes the others.” 

The spell Dr. Jowett throws over an 
audience, if one is at all imaginative, is 
as rigid as the steel skeleton of a build- 
ing, and you find yourself powerless to 
break it until the man turns off the 
current. Even when it is all over, 
when the last Amen has been said, 
when the postlude is sounding and the 
people are going out, they move slowly, 
hesitatingly, with backward, shoulder 
glances, at the black-gowned figure sit- 
ting in the pulpit in an attitude of 
prayer. 

In his preaching, Dr. Jowett defies 
some popular conventions; not bom- 
bastically, not coarsely, nor egotis 
tically, but none the less emphatically 


THE REACH OF HIS VISIONS 


HE fashion of this world just now 
demands that the pulpit shall take 
the pig by the ears. It rails at the 
church for its otherworldliness. It 
scoffs at the preacher who does not ad 
dress his major energies to the needs 
of the now, who does not take off his 
frock coat and come at close grips with 
whatever leprosies are epidemic at the 
moment. The church has been very 
sensitive to this attitude. Preachers 
have been very jealous for their repu- 
tation as battlers in the conflict of to 
day. It is to their glory that this is 
so. They have believed in the vitalities 
of their faith, They would no more 
shrink from an attempt at the solution 
of the great bleeding wrongs of to-day than would their 
Master from the touch of the woman with the issue 
who pressed upon him in the throng 
Yet Dr. Jowett is a man whose glory is that he 
is of another sort, who is accredited great, in part at 
least, because of the very timelessness of his themes, 
because of the eternal reach of his visions, because of 
the cosmic scope of his generalizations ; because he con 
cerns himself not so much with the healing of spiritual 
eczemas of the moment as with purifying the deeper 
fountains of the blood itself. Not that our subject is 
one of those lofty-browed persons who has no care fot 
the individual because he is so concerned with the whole 
of humanity; not that he is so interested in eternity that 
he has no concern for time and the troubles of to-day 
He will not turn away from the sick and the wounded, 
from those who fall by the wayside in the fierceness of 
the bread-and-butter conflict 
pression would do him grea 


To give the contrary im 

t On the weekl 
bulletin of services of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church is this little line 


Dr. Jowett will be very grateful if friends of the cor 


injustice 


gregation will let him know of ai ses of sickness or 
troul 

About nothing in his whole service is Dr. Jowett more 
sincere than in this notice Nor has he failed to indi 
ate the church’s duty to attack the social problem 
the times When, after seventeen years as pastor in 
Birmingham, he came to New York, the most permanent 
monument left behind him was Dighbeth Institute, a great 
hall, something like our own Carnegie, though not so 


o 

large, and much more distinctly appointed for an elabo- 
rate, detailed, and popular use as a social center for men 
and women, especially the younger ones, in a great in 
dustrial district of the city. Dr. Jowett is preaching the 
gospel of redemption on Fifth Avenue; another voice 
echoes in the Birmingham pulpit, but Digbeth Institute, 
which, as some speaker said on its dedication day, was 
begun, carried on, and completed through the personal and 
ministerial activities of Dr. Jowett, goes on by day and by 
night, preaching the message of a practical and social re 
demption for thousands and thousands of men and women, 
and remains a living witness to the ministry of the man 
who wrought sermons of bricks as well as of words. 

Neither would it be safe to infer that Dr. Jowett has 
no interest in things temporal, despite a certain cenobitic 


quality that is in the man. At school he was an athlete. 


** By quite general consent the great- 
est preacher in the English- 
speaking world” 








At Mannsfield College in Oxford and at the University 
of Edinburgh he evinced an interest in public affairs. In 
British politics he was an enthusiastic Liberal. He has 
to go to the hustings with John Morley and 
plead his cause with the voters 


been prouc 
He was an admirer of 


Joseph Chamberlain. When in contemplating him we 
must exclude the general range of temporalities, it is not 
because, like Gallio, he cares “for none of these things,” 
but rather that, while vitally interested in them, he has, 
on account of deeply thought out convictions, by sheer 


force of will stressed with the whole emphasis of life 
another order of values 





M ARROW -BON NATURAI 
y THE pulpit thet 1 certain selflessness in Dr 
Jowett’s bearing. His personality is uninflected. His 
presence is the nearest pi attainment to a mere 
human reed blown upon from without and above Phere 
is seldom a note of self-consciousness, never a hint of 
effort His pastoral prayer the last time | heard him 
was almost liturgical. It nsisted i series of pet 
tion t ditferent r¢ f and ditteren 
Asst r pe and @€a sed Good Lord 
ul Y ( petition ere ed, and the 
ral ra 1¢ n | la ( 1] ik 
han t i a l a 1 OSS 
e for é esca int 
t 1 repeti ind di 
S ‘ 1) i ble the mot 
soul of sincerity : ry breath 


Because my mood was prying and critical, I asked 
myself searchingly the question whether this manner of 
his were indeed a marrow-boned naturalness, or if, not 
abating its sincerity one whit, here was an unobtrusive 
genius who deliberately and with skill the most con- 
summate employed the simulations of the actor to 
convey to his flock the whisperings of God to his 
own soul. 

In an interview with Dr. Jowett, I admit to pressing 
him rather mercilessly in an endeavor to find the joints 
in his armor, to see if there was a place where | might 
tear the man and his method apart. Obviously his voice 
is the central element in his method. 
glass, as clear as crystal; it has power without volume, 
force without substance. It seldom descends to thunder, 
and perhaps could not if it would. In its richer volubili- 
ties it is musical—aye, always musical! 
What more so than those rising, dreamy 
cadences with which so often, after 
having seized an idea far down in 
the realm of the practical, he lifts it 
and lifts it into sublimity, into the 
gloom of mystery, into the higher 
shades of awe and reverence, then 


It is as thin as 


looses it with a final aspirate explo- 
sion to kindle the echoes in loftier yet 
and loftier chambers of thought and 
emotion to which our minds had never 
before gained entry 

“Did you ever take elocution lessons ”” 
I asked him. 

He shivered and whispered a nega 
tive that was emphatic and repugnant, 
if not condemnatory 

“Where and how, then, did you cul- 
tivate those strange, purring, wooing 
notes that are the marvel of your 
oratorical style?” 


THE ANSWER 


GAIN the man _ shivered—perhaps 
shuddered is the better word 

and straightway that otherworldly ele- 
ment appeared in his voice as_ he 
breathed. “Oh, pray do not—I would 
not like anyone to tell me what I do, 
not for a minute—I—I—l1 
evidently embarrassed; I confess I 
was, for my intruding inquisitiveness ; 
and then he went on—“I think there 
are some things a man ought not even 
to discuss.” 

And there I had my answer, and you 
yours. The man’s arts are uncon- 


He was 


scious; indeed, he does not know that 
he has any arts. Are we not, too, at 
the secret of his voice? Perhaps it is 
not that with consummate art he has 
chosen just the voice and just the pul- 
pit manner best suited to convey his 
thought; but that his thought, the class 
of truths he seeks to preach, have cre- 
ated the voice and created the manner 

created indeed the man; for whether 
he ever converted another or not, to 
speculate upon which is foolishness 
when the evident fruits of his min- 
istry are so great, Dr. Jowett has 
preached himself into a state of saint- 
liness where men who come close to 
him are almost wishing to bow down 
and worship. There was considerable 
hubbub in the press at the time of Dr. 
Jowett’s coming to America because he 
stated that he would not accept the 
twelve thousand dollars per year offered 
him, which was greater than the salary 
he received in Birmingham. This sounded, it must be 
confessed, to a part of the American public, like gal- 
lery play. There was much newspaper chaffering pro 
and con about it. All of this surprised and pained the 
Birmingham minister. To provoke such a sensation was 
furthest from his purpose. When the comments sub 
sided with the impression prevailing that Dr. Jowett had 


revised his ideas on the salary question, although this 
was not the fact and did him an injustice, he was greatly 
relieved to let the matter rest there. The fact is that 
Dr. Jowett did not accept the salary offered him, but 
allowed an estimate to be made, based on conditions 


here, of just what salary would be equivalent to his Bir- 
What the exact 
figure may be is, of course, no public concern 

Nor is this the first time the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 


7 | 
rian Church has had trouble in fastening what it deemed 


mingham stipend, and let it go at that 


in adequate salary upon one of its ministers \way 
back in 1854 the congregation voted to increas¢ the 
salarv of John Waddell Alexander—the faithful man of 
the diary, you remember—to five thousand dollars, 
which he refused positively,” says the record 

Dr. Jowett’s favorite pulpit themes are the great tun 
damentals of the New Testament It is Dr. Jowetts 

nviction that the great truths are the practical truths, 
that to direct men’s minds to the larger ircles ot 

ught ha calming and strengthening eff¢ H 
ng been preaching in one pulpit for so long, 1t may - 
mnabl t iferred that he has a full barrel ot sermons 
\ hstandin | vrite it least one y 
new sermon per week, writes it out in his own hand to 


(Concluded on page 35 
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OME day we alumni of Au Chat Noir--Skoal! 


To the days when’ we quested after that dear 


Bohemia!—may hold our long deferred class re 
union and plant a tree beside the Garibaldi statue in 
Washington Square. The square is the nearest approach 
to a campus we Black Catters ever boasted; and anyway 
trees would not grow along the curb next the Bleecker 
Street elevated station, especially since a packing-box 
man has taken to dragging his heavy wares across the 
sidewalk. 

Yes, you may be done through and through in the 
fireless cooker of disillusionment; you may, on the 
other hand, be served as cotelette en papillote, the style 
in which your successful painter or scribbler or sculptor 
is inevitably dished up to an admiring public; but if 
some one stirs you with the long-handled spoon of re- 
membering, you will radiate the fragrance of young 
ambition, accented, if anything, by the basting years 
have given. 

If the companion with whom you have been spoon- 
wielding can be persuaded —he always can be— you 
will wander southward, from Cherry’s or Trittori’s, or 
wherever you have been dining in sumptuousness; you 
will stand for a moment before a high-stooped build- 
ing on West Broadway, just below where the elevated 
trains lurch around from the Third Street curve, and 
eye the dark windows of an Italian who manufactures 
paper flowers. 

You will probably stare so long that the policeman 
across the street, whose hallway nap you have dis- 
turbed, will approach and advise you to “beat it”—it 
will be a bit after midnight, to be sure, and why should 
two men in evening clothes be gazing up into the shut- 
tered windows of A. Appollonio, artificial rose maker? 

You see, the policeman doesn’t know. Even if you 
should.try to tell him, he would not understand. So 
you refrain from explanation and go back to arouse 
your taxicab chauffeur whom you ordered to slumber 
near Washington Arch against your return. You wished 
no barbarian flavor to mar Greek memories of Nee 
Parry, who had a way of burning brandied sugar in 
his coffee spoon, which removed the faunal hall-mark 
of the rite; of Ginger Shelton, who made us believe 
that he had been a plunging half back at Dartmouth 
until Parry and I made him take us on the Green’s 
side line at a Princeton game, from which vantage 
coign we were ignominiously ejected; of Larkin Sneed 
and his theories concerning brutalized art ; of—oh, what 
is the use of calling the roll? 


[HEY have gone on, as have the rest of us; some 
are uk j 


cessful beyond the dreams of Washington 
Square avarice, some are just the good fellows of old, 


with none of the troublesome luggage of a reputation 
to hamper comings or goings—not the least to be en 
vied, these latter chaps, either. But a summons from 


Matthieu could bring them all back. 
Matthieu, the ex-grenadier, whose fierce mustaches 
might have saved the day at Waterloo had he been 


there to shake them. was the magnet that drew the 





square toward Chat Noit Matthieu himself was in 
the h fring mart a la francaise, sauce moutarde ; 
the escargots. stuffed, bourgignonne; the morilles a la 
Provencale. Because of Matthieu we refused to label 
Listrac Med a vin ordinaire. We ordered it by num 
ber, just ; f it had been a chateau wine to be trans 
ported cuddled in a basket—he would have brought even 
Listrac Medoc in a basket had he dared, we all knew 
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Matthieu was in the stripes of every pousse-cafe with 
its blazing top layer; in the battered and tiny nickel 
coffeepots. We even scemed to mark the gleam of Mat- 
thieu’s kindly eyes in the glass orbs of the huge black 
animal perched above the front window beside the stoop 


| REMEMBER that Calliope once said—there was a 
girl for you! Why not? Of course there were 
bachelor girls on the Square trying to make a living 
by writing plays or jingles, or doing the illustrating that 
one always means to lay aside, for real painting but 
rarely ever does. Calliope Case—naturally you do. She 
signs all of her magazine verse that way to this day; 
it is mostly after W. S. Gilbert, with as many as two 
and three rimes per line, but Calliope takes it as seri 
ously as she does the alliteration of her given and 
Christian names. 

Calliope Case once said while we were dining on the 
proceeds of two of her ballades and one villanelle—which 
latter she had not expected to sell for a long time 
“Take Matthieu from the Black Cat and what remains ?” 

I looked up from endive and water cress a bit stu 
pidly I fear; I had not dined with Matthieu for more 
than a week, the wick of literature having been snuffed 
shockingly by the editor of a pink periodical who had 
incited me to believe I could build for him a serial in 
ten installments. 

“Mental arithmetic classes, especially Alice in Won 
derland mental arithmetic classes, in and around Wash 
ington Square should never begin until after demi 
tasse,” | replied. 

“Take Matthieu from the Black Cat and there would 
remain only a French restaurant,’ said she, too far 
projected into solving her own riddle to note my earthly 
rejoinder. Yet probably she would not have reproached 
me had she weighed my words. Calliope Case, writer 
of jingles, had been hungry also when meat and 
meter did not impinge accurately one upon the other 

‘Rhea!’ i re 
marked, rallying for 
the moment. “Never 
call a place. where 
you love to eat 
a ‘restaurant, Cal- 
liope. It is like 
calling Christmas a 
holiday. Christmas 
is Christmas, and 
the Black Cat is the 
Black Cat, a wait- 
ing room. wherein 
we linger while the 
too-small Parnassus 
elevator is taking 
those who have 
come ahead of us 
to the top floor.” 

“Remember what 
Nee Parry wrote at 
that last Thanks 
giving dinner he 
gave?” she asked 
“He had sold two 
short stories, and 
not one of the rest 
of us could muster 
up more than car 
fare, which we 
didn’t need, living 
just around the 
corner. Even Mamie 
Grogan hadn’t got 
her check from 
Sawyer’s Soup that 
week. Remember ?”’ 

“Remember ?” I re 
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‘Who has murdered the good man and stolen away 





to Matthieu 
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peated. “Don't | remember? We had Margaux, 1900, 
that night. Alas! all the 1900 Margaux is gone! Mat- 
thieu says so.” 

“Nee Parry wrote,” she said: 


“If one must starve, 
Let him starve by the door 


(And sniff and sniff) 
Of that dear Chat Noir.” 


“We told him he couldn’t rime ‘door’ and ‘noir, ” I 
grumbled. “But what is a vowel or two to Nee Parry 
when he rides on the crest of inspiration?” 

“Nothing,” sighed Calliope. 

“Go to the head of the class,” I said. “‘Nothing’ is 
the correct answer.” 

Calliope and good old Nee Parry; Listrac Medoc in 
the role of a chateau vintage, and the sparkle in the 
glance of Mamie Grogan, who would scribble a Saw- 
yer’s Soup quatrain upon the back of a menu no mat- 
ter which course she delayed—all of that was long ago 
when I came back from Oregon. 


N UNCLE who regarded story-writing as a delib- 
erate raising of the Jolly Roger against earning a 
living, died and left me a fruit ranch, which eventually 
would mean a real bank balance—the trees had just 
been planted. Uncle George, however, had stipulated 
in his will that I must live for three years upon my 
apple and peach homestead, or forfeit title to it. There 
coming a hiatus in my diplomatic relations with the 
fiction fates, I sold my typewriter to Larkin Sneed—at 
a shocking sacrifice—and departed. 
But not before I asked Calliope Case to share my 
ten thousand fruit trees 
“Apples are not altogether art,’ I had said, warming 
to my work that final evening, while Matthieu brooded 
discreetly near the grill, probably muttering behind his 
bristling mustaches a prayer that all might be well with 
Continued on page 28 
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O’Haras \Kid 





T WAS the proudest day in O’Hara’s 
life when the Kid came out of the 
captain’s office in the house of 
Ladder Company Eleven, picked up 
a rag and started rubbing finger 
marks off the brass work. Noth- 
ing very thrilling about it, nothing 
very spectacular, to be sure, but 
it was a beginning—the one for 

which O’Hara had waited many years. 

The Kid was no stranger to the department. He could 
not be when O'Hara, the elder, had talked and boasted 
of him for twenty-two successive years without a halt, 
and when he, too, had been about company quarters for 
the same span of time; first to be poked at with cal- 
loused fingers, then to be tossed, next to be told things 
in answer to his endless prattle of questions and, finally, 
to express his own cpinions and have them given atten- 
tion. Added to the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with the department which went with being a fireman’s 
son-was the fact that O’Hara had been moved about 
the city, back and forth, a pawn in the hands of the 
commission, after he had become a grinning, chuck- 
ling father. For when the Kid was born O’Hara was 
lying on a leaking, shivering nozzle that shot a three- 
inch stream into a murky basement. That was when 
he was with Engine Three. When the Kid broke his 
arm, it was the crew of Engine Nine that heard how 
he had looked the doctor squarely in the eye and never 
so much as whimpered while the ragged ends of the 
bone were being put together. Then the men of Ladder 
Four had to listen attentively while Lieutenant O’Hara 
told them again and again, with no variation whatso- 
ever, the multitude of reasons why the Kid would make 
a big league: shortstop. To Engine Six went O’Hara 
as captain, and then the boys who manned that steamer 
were forced to agree that the captains of industry 
would do well to seize upon the Kid when he finished 
his course at business college and set out to revolu- 
tionize the productive methods of a great nation. 











URING those years of his boy’s growing, O’Hara 

dreamed much of the Kid’s future, tearing down his 
old air castles and erecting new ones as the youth’s whims 
were warped and shaped again. When it was the career 
of a baseball player that inspired the youngster, O’Hara 
dreamed of the action pictures printed on pink paper; 
he even rehearsed conversations that might take place 
among the men regarding the Kid. When the strap- 
ping big boy turned toward business, his captain- 
father pictured the luxuriously fitted office, the gigantic 
business that would belong to his offspring—and so on. 
But deep back in his own self—the self that never 
showed on the bluff, crusty, dogmatic exterior—was the 
yearning that the Kid would some day wear the silver 
buttons of the department. It would not be such a 
remarkable career as baseball, to be sure; it would not 
be as nice a life as that led by the commercial and in- 
dustrial monarchs. But the innate longing of the con- 
querors to see their own journey the same path, fight 
the same obstacles, establishing a tradition for the gen- 
erations to follow, was stronger even than all those 
other desires for the Kid’s future. 

So it was that when Captain O’Hara went two blocks 
out of his way to pass the house of Ladder Eleven on 
his way back from breakfast, and saw the Kid bending 
over brass work and polishing while he whistled softly, 
something up around his throat fluttered and he was 
profanely happy; happier by far than he had been the 
day when he first put on the cap with the gold bugles 
crossed above the visor. 

“It’s a harrd life he'll lead,” sniffed Danny Mallory, 
driver of Engine Six, when O’Hara mentioned the new 
man in Ladder Eleven’s house. 

“He’s able—if ever a man was,” replied the captain 

“Vis,” assented Danny, throwing away a match, “he'll 
stand it shurre enough, but it’s a harrd wan nivertheliss, 
an’ I'd hate like th’ ould Harry t’ see anny o’ mine own 
wurrkin’ twinty-four hours out o’ th’ day an’ riskin’ their 
blissed necks at ivery stinkin’ little smudge!” 


"HARA walked away, smiling easily. “That,” he told 

himself, “is because the young Danny is a yellow 
little crook.” Which, in all probability, was more or less 
true. The facts were there; the deduction seemed logi- 
cal. And O’Hara was sorry for the old driver because 
he could not be proud of the young Danny 

“You'll be giving him orders at fires, won’t you?” 
asked Annie, as she and her O’Hara sat on the front 
steps and talked about the Kid. 

The grizzled captain laughed kindly at the question 
Annie had never been able, in all those years, to obtain 
1 clear understanding of the department’s make-up 

“Bless you, no, old girl,” clucked O’Hara. “He’s with 
Ladder ’Leven, and I’m bossin’ Engine Six. We're ’n 
he same battalion, to be sure, but I hope nothin’ hap- 
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pens so big that we'll all git called out. Not that I don’t 
like a fight, you know—” he waved his hand and said 
“you know” again. In a moment he added: “Course, the 
battalion chief ’uld give all the companies orders then. 
If I was him now—but I’m a captain and th’ chief’s a 
young feller . . . promotions come slow, you know.” 

Annie agreed that they did. 

“But the Kid,” he went on. “Why, he might even be 
marshal some day. He’s got the stuff. Who knows?” 

“Who knows?” echoed the wife, looking straight 
through the brick apartment house across the street 
into dim distances. 

The Kid grew out of his probation period and was ac- 
cepted as anable man. He did his work well, and escaped 
any display of ill temper from the officers of his company. 
O’Hara watched his progress closely; he had to because 
all the old-timers—even those who had left the depart- 
ment—stopped him on the street and asked about the 
Kid, the one at whom they used to poke fingers and to 
toss, who was now a grown man and a good one. 

“You don’t say!” they would exclaim in delight when 
the captain of Engine Six told them about his son. 
And when he would finish they would invariably re- 
mark: “Now ain’t that fine!” 


Cr a nasty little story went around about the Kid. 
O’ Hara made it go around by his attempts to explain 
a vague rumor that came to him. The Kid, went-the 
hazy tale, had hesitated at the foot of a sixty-foot ladder 
because there was live fire between him and the top. 
Some one, went on the irritating yarn, had said that he 
went white. Of course, he went up in the end and no 
one but O’Hara heeded the rumor. He lay awake many 
nights thinking it over, and spent many days—as he 
thought—righting the boy with others. It was all news 
to most of them. 

But the Kid’s record kept growing longer and more 
admirable, so the captain stopped worrying and ex- 
plaining and grew prouder with each alarm that called 
Ladder Eleven into action. 

It was at the Champion Overall fire that O’Hara and 
the Kid first rubbed elbows at work. The first alarm 
rang in just before the factory’s closing time. Five 
minutes after the first piece of apparatus was on the 
ground the entire battalion was on its way. 

“She’s a scorcher,” muttered O’Hara as he sat beside 
the driver of his hose wagon and rattled through the 
downtown streets toward the smudge that towered higher 
even than the tallest skyscrapers. “Look out there!” 

The horses slid on the bricks as they threw them- 
selves back into the breeching to avoid a tangle with 
the long truck which swung out of a side street and led 
the way. toward action. 

“Tt’s Leven,” said O’Hara. 

“Uh-huh—there’s the Kid,” muttered the other, cut- 
ting the offhorse with his whip. 


As the Kid wormed into his rubber coat, clinging to 
the rocking truck with one arm, he recognized his 
father and waved a hand. 

“Ah-ah, you fire-eatin’ rascal!” laughed O’Hara, and 
waved back. 

Then his interest centered on the fire. The police 
were having a nasty time with the traffic. The fire- 
fighting apparatus added to the ordinary congestion that 
came in the late afternoon, and rapidity in clearing the 
street was out of the question. It required time and 
patience; but there was neither. 

Past Engine Six and her hose wagon clattered a 
horse, drawing a little red buggy, the sort used by the 
battalion chiefs. 

“There goes Fredericks,” growled O’Hara, watching 
his battalion chief drive into the mess. “He oughta 
keep out of there with his rig.” 

“Sure he—he got it!” The driver broke off short. 
Around on his hind legs had reared a heavy truck horse, 
dragging its mate and the wagon tongue in an arc. Di- 
rectly in front of the frightened animal drove Fredericks 
and into his light buggy crashed the swinging tongue. 
The chief went to the pavement under his wrecked buggy. 

It did not look like a hard fall, but when they righted 
his rig, the chief did not move. Some one dropped to 
his knees beside the man; some one else yelled for an 
ambulance, and then the white coat and helmet of the 
marshal worked through the crowd. He beckoned to 
O’Hara and started toward him. The captain dropped 
from his seat and met the other. 

“Fredericks is out,” said the marshal, short of breath. 
“You take the battalion. Put Seven in the alley and 
send Nine down to the corner to join Eight. It’s pretty 
well up—about the sixth story, I guess—and there’s 
trouble to pay. Get the ladder men in quick; afraid 
some of the girls didn’t get out!” 


ACK through the crush of traffic went O’Hara, 

shouting his orders as he approached the various 
pieces of apparatus. He directed his steamers as he 
worked his way toward Ladder Eleven, which was 
caught fast in the tangle. 

“Harry!” he yelled to the man in command of the 
truck, “get in there! Some women caught on top!” 

Then he took a quick survey of the steamers that were 
making their way “to the positions assigned, dodged be- 
hind a coal wagon and made for the building. 

“Girls above, eh?” he said to himself as he hurried 
through the entry. 

“Hotter ’n blazes,” he muttered as he gained the fourth 
flight and felt the heavy heat beating down upon him 
from above. “Anybody here?” to a man who ran past 
him down the stairs. 

“Guess not—dunno yet,” replied the man, disappear- 
ing in the smoke. 


“Ain’t all on top—not much,” the captain muttered as 
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he reached the landing. “Not by a blame sight!” A 
long orange tongue of fire licked down the woodwork 
only a story above him. “Thick, too,” as a heavy 
blanket of smoke was forced upon him by some capfi- 
cious draft. 

To go further up the stairway was impossible. The 
upper stories might be gained by scaling the outside 
walls, but the inferno that raged and growled above 
O’Hara forbade men to live, so he started along the 
hall toward the rear of the building. 


HE smoke rolled along the passageway in thick folds, 

and now and then he was forced to drop close to the 
floor for breath. Although cut off from above, he was 
certain that the fire was well to the front of the build- 
ing, and if living beings were on those upper floors, 
they would be crowded to the rear of the structure; too, 
he had an idea that there might be an elevator shaft at 
the alley end. Anyhow, there should be in a building 
of that sort, because those in front were not big enough 
to do the work; that was certain. 

The blank thickness lifted for an instant and O’Hara 
saw another man coming toward him. They met and 
put their faces close to see one another. 

“Hello, dad,” said the one. 

“Hello, Kid; where’d you come up?” asked the other. 

“Front stairs—same’s you. I’m goin’ down. No 
stairs back there an’ these’ll be cut off mighty sudden.” 

“Hear anything?” 

“Nope—nothin’. Can’t see down either. Window 
back there, but th’ smoke’s too thick in th’ alley. Can’t 
see nothin’.” 

“Elevator?” 

“In front.” 

‘Back, I mean.” 

“Dunno—didn’t see.” 

The captain grunted as though impatiently. “Always 
look for those things,” he said. “Come on_ back.” 
Crouching low, coughing now and then, O’Hara hur- 
ried along, the Kid following. 

The captain felt along the wall as he went. Suddenly 
his hand poked out into space and he stopped, feeling 
with waving arms in the denseness. 

“Freight elevator,” he muttered, fumbling with the 
low gate. “Thought so.” 

“We'd better git back; ’tain’t safe,” growled the Kid, 
and coughed violently. 

“Listen!” The captain’s voice was alive and intense 
despite the huskiness, and both men stood rigid, strain- 
ing to catch an uncertain sound that broke above the 
roar of fire. It came again, long, lingering, plaintive; 
unmistakably inspired by horror; certainly inspiring it. 
“Girls!” he cried. “Up above an’ cut off. They can’t 
see up from th’ alley, eh?” 

“Uh-huh,” assented the Kid, “I’d better git down an’ 
tell ’em.” 


. 
E MADE no move, though, evidently waiting for 
the other to speak. 

The murk in the shaft began to thin. They could 
see the vapors moving upward rapidly, sucked along by 
a draft. The roar of flames became louder. 

“Opened a door—some fool!’ muttered O’ Hara. 

And then it came again, longer and louder this time— 
the thin wail of a woman’s voice. 

The shaft was almost cleared of smoke. They could 
see the lifting cable and the smaller strands that oper- 
ated the elevator. A fresh wave of heat beat upon 
them, coming down the hall from the front of the 
building. The thickness, as they glanced up, glowed 
a trifle. 

The Kid grabbed the other’s arm. 

“It’s comin’,” he gasped. “Comin’ this way. We'd 
better git out!” 

O’Hara looked at him strangely for a moment, and 
then shook off the hand that gripped his arm. He 
reached into the shaft and tugged at the starting 
cable. He leaned far over the gate and listened in- 
tently. A lumbering rumble came to him, growing 
slowly plainer. 

“It’s workin’,” he said sharply, turning around. “Run 
her up from here.” He peered upward in the shaft 
and saw licking flames. “It’s hot, but there’s some- 
body up there. I’ve gotta get back below; handlin’ 
the battalion.” 

The Kid was choking badly. He grasped the cap- 
tain’s arm fiercely and shook it while he struggled to 
utter words 

“It'll cut us off’n a minute!” He choked again 
“Look there !” 

He glanced back over his shoulder to where the glow 
was becoming ruddy. 

The elevator reached their level, andO’Hara stopped it. 

“Get on there!” he said harshly. 


THE Kid stepped closer and looked upward. A 
long, teasing shoot 6f flame curled downward and 
was whipped back by the draft. He drew away and 
cringed against the wall, shaking his head slowly and 
trying to speak 
“Take her up,” commanded O’Hara again. “Get on 
there, you 
Again came the cry from above, weaker this time 
“We'll git cut off!” The boy’s voice was merely a rasp 
O’Hara looked at the Kid, leaning there against the 
Wall He uttered an inarticulate something and stretched 
out his hands halfway. It might have been a gesture of 











‘“What’s his name?” they asked the seared man 








pleading. Then, with an angry grunt, he threw up the 
gate, stepped on to the lift and rose slowly. 

He bent his head low as the heat increased. Afraid 
of flame, he tried not to breathe. He let the operating 
cable slip through his hands, and felt it growing hot. 
His head roared and it was difficult for him to hear, 
but now and then, cutting sharply through the din of 
the inferno, came that lingering shriek. The stench of 
burning rubber was strong, and he realized that a dart 
of flame had nipped his clothing. Past the second land 
ing he went and the greedy fire that hovered on the edge 
of the shaft licked at the floor of the elevator. After 
he had passed that opening there was a slight relief. Then 
horrid, belching torment beat down upon him, sucked up 
under him and was heaped upon him from the sides. 

The scream sounded close and he stopped the ele- 
vator, the hot cable eating into his palms; again it 
came, from a few feet above, and he pulled once more 
at the live thing in his hands 

In a moment he saw her skirts smoking as she lay 
on the floor. Behind was a white heat, sputtering 
and fuming as it consumed all that was in reach 
O’Hara jerked the wire to a stop and dragged her 
to him 


“Any more?” he roared in her ear. 

The girl opened her throat in an inarticulate scream 

The man forced his seared eyes to meet the glare 
again, stepped out on to the floor and looked about, 
shielding his face behind an arm as best he could. 

“Mebby,” he muttered, beating his singeing mustache. 
“Mebby—but God help ’em; I can’t.” 


S° THEY sank slowly through the molten air. He 
J was forced to fight to retain his consciousness. It 
was worse going down, and he felt his aluminum hel- 
met pressing his head like a band of fire. He held his 
lungs flat as long as was possible, and when he was 
forced to breathe it seemed as though his throat were 
filled with a boiling liquid. Once he put out his hand 
for support and touched the geceding wall; he almost 
fell. He counted the landings with a great effort. The 
next was the one. He had to stop there, he told 
himself; a fireman was there Perhaps he needed 
help 

He had no sensation when his feet stumped on the 
floor; they might as well have been frozen. But he 
pulled the limp, rubber-clad figure that lay against the 
wall toward him. Then a burning brand, big and heavy, 
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Women and 


Has the Business of Looking After the Family 


HE ignorance of women is directly responsible 

for the deterioration of food products in the 

United States during the past twenty-five years. 
At least this is what Dr. J. S. Abbott, Food and 
Drug Commissioner for the State of Texas, said re- 
cently. And Dr. Abbott ought to know, for he is making 
a war in Texas on poor food products that is causing 
the Texas housewives to gasp, first with surprise, and 
then with admiration. 

The statement is one that on its face value almost 
any woman is bound to resent. And the average woman 
does resent it. By “average woman,” understand, 
not the few women in the country who are taking 
heroic methods to force their butcher and grocer to 
honest methods. “Average” here refers to the great 
bulk of American housewives, the millions of women 
by whose buying power the butcher, the grocer, the 
commission man, and the manufacturer exist. The 
average housewife seriously resents this statement. This 
is about what she says: 

“T won't let Dr. Abbott or any other man criticize 
my kitchen methods. I give all my time and thought 
to my house. I ought to know how to run it! My 
mother taught me what to cook and how to cook it, and 
she knew more about such things than any man alive!” 


The Indictment 


OMEN also who are not housewives in the strict 
sense of the term do not agree with Dr. Abbott. 
A certain suffragette sniffs disdainfully: “The women 
to blame! That’s just like a man! How about the 
manufacturers who deliberately put dopes into food so 
as to make it sell? When we women get the vote, we'll 
show them!” 
A woman doctor who had dealt with women for thirty 
years shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, well, women have 
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most of the burdens of the world to bear. I guess a 
little extra blame, even if it’s unfair, won’t hurt them. 
I am afraid woman’s dabbling in politics is going to get 
her blamed for everything that goes wrong.” 

A scrubwoman, whose stock in trade was horse sense 
and a strong arm, waved her wet brush contemptu- 
ously when Dr. Abbott’s remark was put up to her. 
“Aw, there’s too much talk about nothing! Let folks 
eat simple like I do—meat and petaties. I don’t care 
about no pure food law, I eat food they can’t hurt— 
meat and petaties.” 

Dr. Abbott has heard all of these replies some- 
thing over several thousand times, and over and over 
he proceeds to answer with concrete evidence of 
women’s ignorance. For instance, he says that if the 
housewife did not insist on snow-white flour, which 
looks pretty and clean, the miller would not bleach the 
flour with oxide of nitrogen. 

He says if she did not demand green French peas, 
the French canner would not use copper sulphate in 
canning. If she did not fuss for bleached dried fruit 
and red sausages and yellow butter, she would not get 
peaches that have been blondined with oxides of sul- 
phur, frankfurters painted with Bismarck brown, and 
butter corroded with dyes. Also, if she did not want 
the darkish coating of the rice removed, she would not 
lose all the bone-making, nourishing part of the rice. 

If food adulteration is the only result of the igno- 
rance, the enforcement of the pure food laws will 
remedy the evil and women need trouble their heads 
no more about it. If this be the root and branch of the 
evil, the law can remedy what the ignorance of the 
housewives causes 

3ut there might be more to the matter than food 
adulteration, and the women themselves give evidence 
of the possibility. Ask any woman of your acquaint- 
ance what food she gives her growing children to con- 
tribute most to their bone-making processes. Dentists 
claim that proper feeding during the tooth-making 
period makes a vital difference in the quality of the 
teeth. Ask your woman friend what food will give her 
children’s teeth strength to last through life. Then tell 
the wife of your dyspeptic chum that she ought to know 
what food will keep her husband from having a sour 
stomach. Ask your married sister why she doesn’t give 
her husband a kind of food that will nourish his over- 
worked brain and at the same time will prevent his seden- 
tary life from giving him the figure of a sofa pillow. 


Food and Civilization 


I, after this little quizzing bee of yours, you still are 

on speaking terms with any women folk, ask one 
of them what a balanced ration is, and where the beef 
comes from that she buys, how old it is when she gets 
it, and which is the more chuck or a 
sirloin steak, and why? By this time you will have so 
few women friends that you will have leisure in which to 
consider that about the only idea with which you have 
been enriched after all this questioning is that it makes a 
woman rather cross to hi 

When one c 


» do with the nati 


nourishing, a 


such questions asked her 
food has 


Where 


mes to think of it, a nation’s 
n’s civilization 


a whole lot t 


food has been found easiest, and of most nourishing 
quality, there folk have advanced most rapidly both in 
degree of civilization and in population. Where food 


has been difficult to get, there civilization has been slow 


and increase of population meager. The price of wheat 


and beef, their quantity and quality, are still the fun- 
damental tests of a nation’s prosperity 

Scientific folk have shown that the quality not only 
of a nation’s muscle, but of its mind, is dependent on 
what it eats. They say that it was beef eating that 
made the English, rice eating the Chinese, clay eating 
the digger Indian Tl that absinthe is hurting 
the French, wine the [alians, and hurriedly cooked, 
unn¢ urisl ing food the Americans ; 


eterlorauiol 


Table Been Neglected? 


Not but that we all know this. We know it so well 
that we never think anything about it. We know 
that a carefully studied, carefully prepared, balanced 
ration increases our mental and physical output in just 
the proportion that it is carefully studied and prepared. 
We know that a puppy or a colt can be stunted by 
under or poor feeding or brought to fine size by 
proper feeding. We know by this analogy that poor 
food makes a poor man. 


Existence Centers Around the Home 


HE average human existence centers around the 

home idea. Once in a while a man works for noth- 
ing but reputation, and once in a while for money, just 
for its own sake. But the average man, the man who 
makes up the bulk of the work-a-day world, works for 
a home. He wants a home and a wife and children 
to carry on his name. 


Now, a man can’t earn the home and make it, too. 





’ 


‘*I won’t let any man criticize my kitchen methods’ 
The woman, home as the child- 
bearer, must found 
no better division of labor than this. So the man puts 
his life, all his best thought, 
This money 


who has to stay at 


make the home. So far we have 
all the working years of 
all his best energies into money-making 
he turns over to his wife 

“Here!” he 
Providence 


says. “By some strange beneficence of 


and no other agency you know how to make 


a home. Here is the tangible result of my life labors. 
Use it as you will.” 

If you ask this man what a home means to him, 
he will cast about in his mind and say: “Well-cooked 


| and well- 


food, a pleasant house, a companionable wife, 
behaved children.” 

Since man wore only a fur belt, he fought, first, 
for food, then shelter, then a mate, then children. Mod- 


Continued on Page %A 








iM The house you want for less money, 
nD Or, a better house for the same money. 
ae Figure it either way—but— 


Demand of me the proof. 








Gen. Mer. 





7} Keep this fact always before you: MY RESPONSIBILITY TO YOU and my company’s 
responsibility will be backed by any security you demand. Therefore when I assert that 


AN ALADDIN HOUSE WILL MEET EVERY CONDITION REQUIRED OF IT 


and save you at least 25 cents on every dollar—YOU must protect your own interests 


and INVESTIGATE! 


A TEST: 














. ~-hitec . rar , ack 1 : sates. 0 READI-CUT 
vell Go to your architect or your contractor and ask him to formulate a HOUSES 
lOW — ; til sot) cs Eaves P ‘ee . 11 ' nates 
co list of practical questions; First, about the construction of Aladdin houses; 
ust Second, about their warmth; Third, about the material; Fourth about the 
red. ae: , 
” readi-cut system of construction. Pass those questions on to me. I am 
by eager jor a chance lo Answer them. 
oor 
CONSTRUCTION WARMTH MATERIAL READI-CUT 
The construction of each Aladdin The walls of each Aladdin house very single piece of material you Means that Aladdin houses are built 
tie house is such that it will pass inspec- consists of two thicknesses of lum receive is unqualifiedly vouched for on the same identical system that the 
tion under the most stringent build- ‘ i c £ : ie ; ; : ; modern sky-scraper office building is 
rth- ber, three thicknesses of finest gyp quality, grade and condition of ar- ‘ + ; Ww 
ing laws of the large cities. Strength ; ; 4 built, the frame work for which is 
just of material and sizes of timbers are sum plaster and four thicknesses of rival. It is new, dry, clean stock, manufactured, cut to fic, marked and numbered 
vho in accordance with the most approved wool felt paper (plaster Board). far better than used in the average in the steel mills and assembled and erected on 
for builders’ practice. house. the job. Can you say that it isn’t practical ? 
ren i ° . 
Our first duty is to serve you~ 
too. eae, id ; iar yl tae ies : saat See 
Service is the biggest word in our organization. To this end we maintain a Department of Service witha 
corps of designers and draughtsmen. Their first duty is to adapt an Aladdin house to your own special needs. 
Failing this, they will give you exactly the house you want—your own design. The decorative branch of 
the department will furnish you with complete plans and color suggestions for the exterior and interior dec- 
oration. The landscape branch will supply plans for artistic planting and garden arrangement. This service 
is a part of every transaction, whether for our $125 two room cottage or a five thousand dollar dwelling. 
Why ALADDIN prices are so low 
First and foremost —because Aladdin houses are shipped direct from the greatest timber producing sec- 
tions in the country—from where the timber grows—like buying coal at the mouth of the mine, no agents’ 
or middlemen’s profits; scientifically designed to eliminate cutting lumber to waste; tremendous output 
brings cost to lowest possible point. An Indianapolis customer (name and address on request) saved seven 
hundred dollars on an $1800 house. A New York silk mill erected an Aladdin house two years ago and 
on April Ist, 1912, placed an order with us for twenty-five two-story dwellings for employees. A Ken 
tucky coal mine ordered eight houses which were shipped in five days. 
Skilled labor not necessary 
Every single piece of lumber in an Aladdin Readi-cut house is cut to fit in our mill by expert workmen 
and fitted. A saw is practically unnecessary in any part of the work of erecting and completing the house. 
Every piece of lumber, timber, etc., is numbered, lettered, and its size marked plainly. These marks corre- 
spond to the marks shown i in the illustrations accompanying the instructions. You will not need to hire car 
penters, or other skilled labor, but can do every bit of the work easily and rapidly. Seven years’ success of the 
Aladdin system have demonstrated the ease of erection, economy and money-saving value of Aladdin houses 
Aladdin houses are not portable. They can not be taken apart 
$550 Not Portable when once erected. They are exactly the same in every single 
detail as any well-built house when erected. Studding, rafters and joists are 2x4, 2x6, 
} 2x8 and 2x10 and placed on 16 in. centers exactly the same as in any well-built house. 
‘ W A complete Aladdin house means all lumber cut to fit accu 
hat You Get rately for the foundation timbers, the joists, studding and rai 
ters, the siding, the flooring, the pore h timbers, joists, flooring, columns, railing, steps, 
roof, sheathing, shingles, doors, windows with glass in place, window sash, window 
weights, pulleys, etc., inside and outside window trim and inside and outside door trim, 
moulded baseboard for all inside rooms, weather moulding, stairways railing, newell 
posts, etc., all hardware, mortised locks for all inside doors; handsome burnished art 
brass locks and hinges for all doors, nails for entire house, paint for two coats inside and 
outside, and plaster board for lining the entire house inside. ; 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., General Offices, BAY CITY, poy iti 
Shipments made direct from our mills i in Michigan, Florida, Texas, Kansas, Oregon and Ontario 
ild- \ 
ud Get this 
yuts 
ght, 
FREE 
ol mene cn \ 
os BOOK 
rs. at once. 
“ Ask for catalog No. 94 
ell- showing over 100 Houses 
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**Please hurry with that Dr. Lyon's’’ 


Ba LYON was by no means con- 
tent with producing the purest, 
finest and most efficient dentifrice. 


He deemed it of equal importance to 
provide the utmost hygiene and ele- 
gance in its manner of use. 


To this refinement of method as well 
as quality, the long established place 
of distinction, apart from merely com- 
mercial tooth preparations, is due. For 
it is equally the fame of 


Dr.Lyan’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


(Prepared for nearly half a cen- 
tury by a doctor of dental surgery) 


that it is unrivaled for the lifetime pres- 
ervation of the teeth, and that any 
number of persons can use it from 
the same can, each serene against all 
thought of common contact.* 

The patent measuring tube which forms the neck 
of the can delivers just the 
right quantity of powder 
to the brush by a tap of the 
finger. The brush and the 


can never touch. 





Yet another vital advantage of Dr. 
Lyon's being in powder form: It brings 
no saccharine, glycerine, gelatine, glu- 
cose or honey to form sticky masses 
between the teeth to cause decay. It 
encourages thorough brushing, keeping 
the gums healthy and hard. Tartar and 
discoloration disappear. A natural fra- 
grance of breath is maintained. 


Use Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
night and morning—ABOVE ALL 
AT NIGHT. Train your children 


early to its constant use. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do, should 


be entrusted only to your dentist to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


So long has this feature enjoyed high appreciation thar 
Robert Louis Stevenson, in his famous :omance, ‘‘The Ebb 
Tide,’’ mentions Dr. Lyon’s and the fact that any number 
of persons can use it with perfect propriety and neatness 
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Women and Food Deterioration 


Continued from page 2 


ern man coerced into indirect methods by 


| modern needs, earns money and asks che 


| woman is a complex one, 
| to stick to the Food Problem alone. 


woman to supply his needs with it. 

The responsibility that devolves on the 
but we will try 
The 
men and women who have approached the 


| food problem from the same basis that 
one ought to approach any other vital 
problem of life—that is, from the scien 


| tific basis—have found it a life study. To 


i find out how 


to feed humanity properly 
takes a training that must extend through 
years of patience and enthusiasm. It de- 
mands a special knowledge of sciences of 
which chemistry and physiology are only 
a part. 

Yet this average man, turning his money 
over to his average wife, is turning it 
over to a person as void of special knowl- 
edge of food science as she is of bridge 
construction or engine designing. Per 
haps she has acquired the kitchen habits 
of her mother. On the other hand, per- 
haps she has been kept out of the kitchen 





accomplishing their own work If they 
do not keep abreast of every new idea 
every trend of thought in their sp: cial 
work, they will die commercially, for their 


rivals will outstrip them 

There is no competition in housework 
A woman’s neighbor may be a better or 4 
worse housekeeper than herself. It does 
not matter in the least. A woman’s tenure 
of office does not depend in the 
her making good. Competent or incom 
petent, barring death or divorce, she holds 
it for life. Women are given what they 
need. Men have to go out and take their 
necessities from their rivals. Nothing could 
work more surely for mental stagnation 
on the one hand and brain development 
on the other than these two conditions 


] 
least on 


Women Fight Progress 


HIS lack of competition has kept 
women in the premachinery state of 
mind, where l every inven- 
tion with mistrust, foug rht every forw: ird 
step that led‘one away from the ways of 


one looked on 


Giving him the figure of a sofa pillow 


as beneath her notice, as are so dgplorably 
many of our American girls, aul she ex 
pects to carry on her profession of human 
and home making by intuition and_ the 
cookbook. One thing she has not, this aver 
age woman, and that is any special train 


ing for her special business in life, the 
business on which humanity rests. And 
her husband knows it! Yet unquestion- 


ingly he puts his own well-being and that 
of his children into her incompetent hands 


Untrained for Their Vocation 
O° his employees a business man de 
mands the highest degree of compe 
tency which special talent and training wil i 


produce. Of the person who handles the 
results of this competency, who is to have 


control of his own and his children’s wel 
fare, he demands nothing but a prett 
face and a modicum of intuition 

This the share that women have in 
the world’s work \s mothers, they pri 
duce the workers \s housewives. they 
feed them. That is, the care of the present 
neration and the producing and care of 
the next one are in the hands of the 
wome! As training for this vocation, 
the average girl is given a smattering of 
general information in the schools, and 
he has learned here and there how to 

ike the most of her personal charm 
And the average man does t care to 
ale dew. atiagmhans 

There are several reasons to account 
for this ignorance of women in regard 
» their own peculiar profession. Through 
ompetition, men have progressed to the 
point where they pant for new ideas for 


one’s fathers. Women have fought every 
radical improvement made in the kitchen 
just as our foré fathers. fought the intro 
duction of machinery int indus tries \ 
dear old grandmother | ee 1ew used to tell 
how the advent of the cooking ste was 
conte sted by the house wive S Hov when 
a woman was persuaded to try a stove sh 
complained of its awkwardness, of the 
extra steps it entailed, and of how the 
food didn’t cook so well nor taste so good 
as it did when cooked on the familiar 
crane She told, too, of the battle f 
men defending the danget 

fangled lamps with vw 

to the safe, conservatiy 

idays manufacturer { 

type kitchen apparatt 

hibitively high-priced be ( tl 

must be included tl 

women to the point of 

ness. If the only 

hold her job were by runni 

on principles that would make 

duce better results at | 

her neig rhbors, one’s brain 

possibilities for « j 

such a drean iggests ! 


Men Are to Blame, Too 


Te HERE ar ther reasons for women’ 
gnorance. Men thems ok down 


1 no wo! | 














importan e of its being done scientif 

They give no thought to the import to 

the world at trainin 1 

food value , tor example Anv fluffy | d 
1 ‘ : . 

can (learn t ) il t t is enough for 

the average man as far as food 
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Women and Food 
rm ; (Concluded from page 24) 
pe ¥ a * * 
ecial srned. This half contemptuous attitude 
cerne¢ I 
their of men in regard to the mental side of he time to decide 18 now 
housekeeping has done as much as any- 
vork thing to keep women ignorant. Women 
ad a do not rise above the mental level the men . 
a ee Fa ia Will you secure inexpensive, 
Inally while men with cir tramec + 
. ho minds might advance women’s primi- pleasurable mileage, or— 
Orn tive house methods materially, women Z = 
holds take criticism very ill. Part of this probably “Sust tires’ ? 
ha is due to an inherent sex egotism. Men 
we and women dislike suggestions from each 
ou > ae : 
ice other. But mostly it is due to the air of 73 D a 
ation Sierait cotdesceasion with whlch sith Goodrich Service” is no abstract phrase. It 
have treated women’s mental efforts since ° * 
bi time was. Suggestive criticisms from their means, first of all, GOOD WILL service—and 
men folk have always come so perilously ° 
wv: pli peedlen gl rnd Beenie gateg nd a square deal to all. It is backed up by the 
‘ so omen resent even a lifted eyebrow ° ° ° ° 
te of ae ast of tasle eoee smmeie greatest organization ever provided to keep in 
iven- Vie e 
+ Most women insist that if they have the M 1 ? 
ward aur hs ie Ghent x tae Mca touch with and care for the tire user’s wants. 
are left who will deny that several good 
things will come out of woman suffrage. T 3 ° 1.86 s . 
Sat for women the vote has become as Goodrich Service” is neither new, patentable 
universal a panacea as was free trade for e I: —— Id 
the old-time Democrat. Both these institu- nor sensational; it 1s as old as 
tions might accomplish some fine results, but 
neither will cure all human failings. Out in 
Colorado, where suffrage has had a fair 
show, the women undoubtedly have done 
good work. But are they any better and 
wiser food buyers and cooks than their be- 
nighted, unenfranchised sisters of the East ? 
The Possible Conquest 
N' ) doubt suffrage will bring about more 
laws curtailing the bad habits of the 
manufacturers. But in spite of this, food 
will not be of the first class in this or any 
other country until women are better edu- 
cated regarding food 
Whenever the men of the country come 
» see that it takes as much special edu- 
cation to feed properly a household, a 
village, and a State as it does to build the F R E A L R U B B E R 
Lusiness and government of the village | M D 
and the State, then and no sooner will 
women begin to appreciate the impor- 
tance and dignity of their work 
eee a eto ene The Original American With the White Tough 
women need not be that of housewife. Clincher Tread 
The average woman takes up any other 
life work only under compulsion. It looks 4 . F A 
as if in this case women ought all to be The integrally molded tire; supplied with tires in all 
trained in about the same way rmither a P a . . 
woman will marry or she won't. In either built as a unit and cured styles, to fit all rims, to 
case, whether she be destined for old 2 a é 
maidhood or widowhood, she should be as a unit — combining the suit all purposes — where 
given a profession that will make her self- 4° + 
itktce wt eek. Cha teaaaie of Os qualities which only FORTY replacements are always 
dependent woman left drifting and help- ° ° 
ee 7. YEARS of rubber manufac- convenient and adjustments 
ee ee ee turing experience could pro- always satisfactory to the 
nake up one-half of her education e 
=, half | —_ the time Fe: sige duce. tire user. 
school till she leaves it, should be in do- . . . 
mestic science. Given one generation of One hundred branches and Will you buy “just tires,” 
every women with an education of this type and P ° 
tchen the problem of feeding the nation prop- service stations take S partake of Good- 
ntro erly would cease to trouble us seriously . an i . . : 
\ Wome n are ma busy struggling for their care of the tire user Th *e "i rich Service — in 
» tell rights as human beings that they as well ere ey 
was as the men have forgotten about their after sale. A ff has never been a \ both pleasure 
when rights as women And their rights as complete sys- season when the direct \ and mileage 
: nee r a - n yt a, . Fag | f di t ‘b | unforced demand for Good- \ r 
re women It i’ Mi oe . f the ir peculiar mm " — / rich Tires did not exceed \ ° P eg —— 
good powers as women that they need the sup- uting houses— by thousands \ quantity. 
0" ee ee OF oe or it is the utmost capacity of our fac- fj 
t irong to attempt t t € their essen- . . 
ee ee ie ee tories. The issue has been met 
ng could, surely on vould not have woman this year by a 
nature different from what it is. There \ tremendously increased 
6 neither wisdom n 'r kindness in trying \ capacity 
Se dallas Mane see Mag which will enable us to care 
4s hecarterics ; cl Aivect theoms iat for eg and users to 
APR “ean a aes ote the fullest extent. 
Nanne t t for good Chere is 
scar y eI witl 
whic 
Vobler Demands 
(5 me! il AA te I l1 ‘ f | \ 
BD al sac, nine love: satindly tail 
Bie tron intaaly, wis sre dour THE B. F. GOODRICH CO 
heise nas satoneity, why sot demand e ° e 
OT the ribut something nobler than 
> Paar ae AKRON, O 
: ; 1 1 single unavailing 9 ° 
I dream not realize that men’s 
rye main characteristics, in their very intangi Largest in the world 
ns in spiritu 1 f the race. are really the ° ° . °.° 
head aualities by means of which humanity pet Branches in the Principal Cities 
an alg All eS a Wholesale Tire Depots Everywhere 
=Tall and to d 1 great things of women, 
—+ great tl] ll come not only to the 
men 











No one lubricating oil is best 


for all cars. 





This list shows the 
right oil for your car 


In the schedule, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil that should be used. For 
example, “A” means Gargoyle 
Mobiloil A.” The meaning of the 
marks * + { § is shown at the bottom 
of the page. For all electric vehicles 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil A. The recom- 
mendations cover both pleasure and 
commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
noted. 


This is absolute. 


We will make it clear. 


But, first, in the light 
of careless statements on 
lubrication, we will make 
plain our right to speak 
with authority. 





NDER its Gargoyle 

trade mark the Vacuum 

Oil Company supplies lubri- 
cants to— 


The floating armament of the 
world’s leading naval powers. 


To leading ocean steamship 
companies throughout the world. 


Outside of the American 


market, to over seventy foreign 
automobile manufacturers. 


To practically every aero- 
plane in active use, both private 
machines and the military aero- 
planes of the leading powers. 


To leading manufacturing 
plants at home and in every 
quarter of the globe. 


For over half a century we 
have made lubricants, not 
as by-products, nor as tem- 
porary profit makers, but 
as a serious business. 


In power - engineering 





Carbon deposit, as a factor, js 
widely misunderstood. 


Proper filtration will remove, 
from lubricating oils, the greater 
part of the free carbon. But lubri- 
cating oils are a hydro-carbon 
product. 


In burning, they must leave 


some residue. 


The amount of carbon deposited 
in the cylinders depends partly on 
the carburetion and gasoline com- 
bustion, partly on the oil, partly 
on its ikon for the car. 


The majority of cars,in using the 
oil best suited to them, get the great- 
est freedom from this annoyance. 


But carbon deposit is generally 
a dangerous guide in choosing the 
correct lubricating oil for a partic- 
ular car. 


There is only one guide that is 
sound: 


What oil yields the highest horse- 
power ? 


You may not care for speed. But, 
to safeguard your car, you do want 
its greatest horse-power efficiency. 


Wasted horse-power results from 
restrained action—either from fric- 
tion or some other injurious 
deterrent. 


As oil saves power, it follows that 
one oil saves more power than 
another. 


To get the highest horse-power 
from your car, you must use the 
lubricating oil best suited to it. 


It is of the utmost importance that 
you use that oil and no other. 


No one would think of using 
the same lubricant for a sewing 
machine and a battle ship. 


The needs of two motor cars 
often differ quite as widely. 

The correct oil for a Fiat, for 
instance, is absolutely the wrong 
oil for a Packard. 
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Barker seace A Columbia Kt. A DaimlerK’ ght AA Elmore AA § § § 
eee At Commer ; AA Dain Age A Ec. M F § § § § 
Belden ..... EE Commerce E Darracq AtAtAtAt § Empire 6 AtAtAt 
Benz iia AAAA Commercial 8 Dart A Enger B B AtA 
Bergdoll .... ATAq § Continental. .A A § § Davis : § § Etmyre : ATE 
Berkshire ..At A § § Corbin (air).. Bt BtBt Deal A § Everitt ‘ ATATAt 
6400460 B* Corbin (wat.). AtATtAtAt Decatur A Al Ewing § & & 
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Black Crow.. ATtAt Correja AZATATAT Delahaye A AAA Falear AtAt 
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Brooks ..... B Couple Gear.A AAA At Det. Dearb’n AtAt Flanders EE § 
ae A AtAtAtAt Crane& Breed 8 Diamond AtA AAA Ford AtE AtE I 
Buick (2)....A AAAA Crawford B*B*tAtAtAt Dispatch E Fort Wayne A § 
Buick (4)....AtAt § AtAt Crox.-Keeton AtAt § D.0.E At Franklin BiBtBtAtAt 
Burns ....... BiB B*B* Crown . BAA Dorris AtAiAtAt § Frank. Com'IBtB*B*B*taA 
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Glide AtA AtAtAi Ideal .. ‘ve AA A 
Gramm AtAt Imperial Aj 3 ; 
Gramm-Logan ATtA Indiana A 
Grabowsky. A an § International B*B*B*B Be 
GreatSmith..AtAtAtA} Interstate . AtATATA} 
Gt.Western BA & Isotta AtA AAA 
Grout AAA AtAt Itala : AAAA 
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The spring-strength of the pis- 
ton rings must be considered; the 
fit of the piston ring into its re- 
cess; the length of the crank-shaft 
and connecting-rod bearings; the 
feed-systems; the length of the 
vacuum period, while intake and 
exhaust valves are both closed. 


Before anything like correct lu- 
brication can be determined, these, 
and other important considera- 
tions, must be known and studied. 





2 planning fora complete range 
of automobile: lubricants, we 
first analyzed the construction of 
every domestic car and practically 
every foreign make. 


Altogether we found that they 
required five distinct grades of 
lubricating oil. We then produced 
the oils. 


So far as it was practicable, we 
filtered out the free carbon. 


Weveritied the fitness of these oils 
by frictional horse-power tests on 
many cars they were intended for. 


All the oils were put through 
practical demonstrations on their 
respective cars. 


The test-results called for some 
changes, which we made. 


Our ultimate findings are shown 
in the list at the bottom of this 
page. You will see scheduled there 
the correct oil for your car. 

Some cars change type from sea- 
son to season. ‘he list gives the 
oil required for each season’s type. 


In selecting from this list you 
may rely on three things: 


First: in quality, the oils estab- 
lish a world-standard. 


Second: ‘he grade indicated for 
each make and each season was 
arrived at, not by guess, but by 
careful study. It was later verified 
by thorough demonstrations. 


Third: We recommend for your 
use the oil scheduled opposite your car. 


In engineering circles that would 
carry more weight than anything 
we have said above. 





Old, badly-worn cars sometimes 
need a heavier oil than the same 
cars require when new. If your car 
is in that state, we shall be glad to 
recommend the oil for it. In writ- 
ing, give the make of the car, the 
date of the model, the approximate 
mileage to date, and, so far as you 
can, its general condition. 





The quality of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
necessitates a price that is somewhat 
higher than that of the usual automobile 
lubricating oils. 


However, their use should result in an 
actual saving. Properly used, they will 
go farther than less correct oils. 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are supplied to 
owners through garages, auto-supply 
stores, and others who handle lubricants. 


If the retailer who generally supplies 


you carries no stock at present, you 
shopld have no difhculty in securing 


through him the grade of 
Mobiloil you require. 


Gargoyle 


‘The various grades go by the following names: 
Mobiloil ‘‘A.”’ 

Mobiloil ‘‘B."’ 

Mobiloil ‘‘D.’’ 

Mobiloil *‘E."’ 

Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic.’’ 


Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 
Gargoyle 


They are put up in barrels, half barrels, in 5 and 
1 gallon cans. All are marked with our Gargoyle 
trade mark. 
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Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company, S.A.1 Deutsche heart im Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company Pope Hartf'dAy At 3 3 
COPENHAGEN GENOA MBURG HELSINGFORS HONG KONG ae ae vert At re - 
emier . f Ats 
Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company, Ltd Vacuum Oil Company Prop., Ltd. Progress 
KOBE LISBON LONDON MELBOURNE Pullman ....AtA7As § 
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Russian Vacuum Oil Company, Ltd Vacuum Oil Company, S.A.F. Vacuum Oil Company Vacuum Oil Company, A.B. Sa nioh A : rn > 
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tap f A Af 
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ma © 
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Speedwell 
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Stafford 


Standard Six. 


StanleySt'm 
Stave 
Stearns 
StearnsKght 
Stegeman 
Sterling 
Sternberg 
Stev.Duryea 
Stoddard 
Stod. Dayton 
Stod.Day.Kt 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Stuyvesant 
Suburban 
Sultan 
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Transit 
Union 


UnitedStates 


Universal 
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Victor . 
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The Car of Long Life 
—and a Good Record 


There are literally thousands of Baker owners 
today who have driven their cars week in and 
week out for years, some of them for a dozen 
years, with service unimpaired. 


Since the adoption of the Baker bevel gear 
shaft drive, three years ago, the factory repair 
and replacement account has shrunk to vir- 
tually nothing. 

**The Car That Brought Them All To Shaft Drive’’ 


THE BAKER MOTOR-VEHICLE COMPANY; 


Cel 


Also Makers of =lectric 


Commercial Cars 


Sixty- Six 
West 80th St. 





























Sane pepe ULLINS STEELBOATS CANT SINK 


3ecause they are built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, 
puncture-proof steel plaies, pressed to rigid form and so securely 
joined together that a leak is impossible, The Mullins Steel Boats 

are guaranteed against puncture—leaking— waterlogging— warping 
drying out- opening seams—and NEVER RE Ol IRE CALKING. 

MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light 
powerful- simple can be operated by the beginner—-start like auto- 
any speed—exhaust 





mobile motors—one man control—never stall at 
silently under water 
We also manufacture a complete line of siee! hunting and fishing boats—row boats 
cedar canvas-covered canoes. 

0 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. Wor'd’s Largest Boat Builders, 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 











THE PERFECT VACATION 


Ifthere issomekindof vacation 
you have always longed for but 
never been ableto find, send for 
FREE SUMMER VACATION GUIDES 
TO 


NEW ENGLAND 


‘| “Quaint Cape Cod’ 


Send for this Book 








Before you decide where to go this 
Mountains, country, seashore and lakes summer, read ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.”’ 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- It describes a Summer Land absolutely 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. different from any other place. You'll see 


phases of life pad chara ter far 
ing than anything in a novel 


more interest 
You'll enjoy the 


Yachting, Bathing, Fishing, 


Big hotels with brilliant social life, little 
hotels like jolly house-parties, farm- 
houses in charming places, forest camps 
by lake and river, wonderful canoe and 


golf and automobiling } fe will 
“é r Ips. 5 
camping trij ippeal to you. Write today { Tiesakene 4 ape 
These free booklets give lists of hotels ( It’s Free. 
and boarding houses with rates. It Addres Advertising Burea Room 795, 
sending, name the region you prefer. South Stat Bost 


THE NEW ENGL New York, New ines & Hartford R. R. 


Room 752, So. Station, 


AND LINES 
Boston, Mass. 

















ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


ORLICK’S *; 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Ke 


§@@” Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 
28 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


bs Food-Drink for all 
etter than Tea or Cof 


ages. 


ep it on your leboard at home 


| muttered delightedly 
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Taking the Black Cat to Matthieu 


Continued from page 19 


two of his dinner children. “And you 
couldn’t by any stretch of imagination call 


a peach a pantoum”—Calliope had sold 
even one of these exotics. “But we've 
had the Square, and we've had the Black 
Cat, and we've had a run for our—come 
to think of it, though, we’ve never had 
any money \t all events, we've had 
these things. Why not have one another 


and Oregon?” 


ND Calliope Case had patted me encour- 
agingly on the hand—I know Matthieu 
in his beard then; 
by the light from the gas grill I saw his 
eyes gleam as brightly as the green glass 
optics of Chat Noir outside the window— 
and had remarked: “Sorry, Tommie, but 
you'll have to gather your Hesperides 
apples all alone. Mamie Grogan is going 
to give up Sawyer’s Soups and be the wife 
oi a Police Headquarters newspaper man. 


That’s horrible example enough. Besides, 


doing. Some of the chaps we had 
counted upon as sure successes had not 
turned out to be successes at all; there 


were the customary surprises in the shape 


of ugly ducklings who had become fully 
fledged swans. Three years really was a 
short time for shuffling the Square's 


caste cards, and yet | knew 
an altered assemblage 
three front tables. 

I made myself wait until evening before 
I ventured south from my old-fashioned 
avenue hotel. I would pick up the cut 
cord of Square existence where | 
it severed. I had been keeping hold of my 
end for three years. Had the group at 
Matthieu’s tables loosened fingers? 

We should see. After all, I should be 
a stranger in their camp; for I had learned 
my lesson. I could not write novels, but 
I could raise fruit in Oregon. I had not 
said farewell to the Black Cat when | 
had gone had merely breathed 


| should find 
around Matthieu’s 


I he id seen 


West | 





“Of all ze rest you loved eet too,”’ 


she’s bequeathed me Sawyer’s. Here’s 
luck Tommie, the best of luck!” 
“W ait, Calliope !” I begged. My finger 


waved Matthieu to us in atrice. “If there 


is no more Margau&, 1900, Matthieu,” | 
said, “we will have a half bottle of Cha- 
teau Yquem, 1904.” 

“Don’t think I’m not sorry,” she whis- 


pered as the amber-inclosing rims touched 


“We 


Square folk are not at all coarse or 
careless. I’d back the Black Cat against 
Sunday school for teaching courage and 
truth telling and, better than that, the 
thing which means both—friendship. Bo- 

| hemia is a horrid world, Tommie. But 


| persuade 


honestly wanting to do something good in 
the line that seems good to.you is not at 
all horrid. I may even cry a bit while 
you are on your train. May no frost nip 
your apples and peaches!” 

“I understand, Calliope,’ I replied. But 
[ journeyed to Oregon taking the nip of 
frost with me, a nip which touched me 
whenever I’d pick up a magazine and 
read her verses. You see, I knew what 
lay behind the jingles; there may be all 
sorts of things behind the rimes you 
read in the back pages of a magazine. | 
knew that Calliope, tragically named after 
the muse epic poetry, was dreaming 
dreams which stretched beyond a screen 


ot polysyllabic stanzas 
\ ELL, so be it—and so it was. Uncle 
George’s apple saplings chained me to 

them for three Fourth of Julys; and in time 
[ could handle the nozzle of a spraying 
hose a deal better than I had ever handled 
the plot of the series of detective stories 
which once | had fondly dreamed would 
Sherlock Holmes, Esq., to re- 
tire from the light. But the initials, 
OR om of a rondeau con 
tinued to me a twinge almost as 
vivid as beginning of my 
farming 

Then I came back to town for 
awaited vacation. We had not written to 
each other after the first year. I do not 
know why we abandoned our correspond 
ence. It died a natural death, I fancy 
The community of interest was lacking 
and she was the first not to answer, as | 
recall it. 

I had followed what I 
Nee Parry and 


of 


spot 
the bott 
give 
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1 
my iong- 


Sneed 


them 
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the rest of wert 
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wept Matthieu 


au revoir, embittered somewhat because 

could not induce Calliope Case to 
breathe it as well. This night I should 
take my leave for good. And if Matthieu 


could furnish forth a vintage 
Margeaux, 1900, it should be 
mark my passing. 


as good as 
broached to 


4 EW of us have not walked down a lane 


peopled with the shades of what-l- 


was-going-to-do. They press around you, 
friend wraiths everyone, if you have 
played the game of life at all fairly. 

The most filmy ghost of them all, the 
Great American Novel I had _ intended 
to write, kept ever at my shoulder as | 
strode. Its face was still veiled; it al- 
ways had been veiled; that was why I 
could never begin writing it; but I di- 
vined a kindly chaperonage that cheered 
me immensely 

It is a dreadful thing, I fancy, to make 
such a lone journey if one has demon- 
strated the streak of yellow Perhaps 
then the face of the novel you were to 
have written, or the canvas you were to 
have painted, would be disclosed; and it 


might be a death’s head that would mock 
you \s for me, I had not maltreated 
Uncle George’s fruit ranch legacy. I had 
found my métier. To-night was to be my 
farewell to ambition; not a slain ambi- 
tion, but one which had been blown out 
of its course. 

[ saw an elevated train inch around the 
curve toward Bleecker Street in the fa- 
miliar way. And I felt the pulses in my 
throat beating riotously as I raised my 
eyes and saw the Black Cat. 

_ there were weathered splotches 

upon the fur that had been so sleek 
and aa \nd one green glass optic was 
missing. I could see all this plainly in the 
dusk which had not yet altogether blurred 





the thoroughfare. There was no pleasant 
glow behind the big window where our 
tables used to be 

The Black Cat was there—ves, the bare 
husk of the place But upon the pane 
through which Calliope and I had stared 
was the inscription: “A. Apollonio, Maker 
of Artificial Roses.” Several late laboring 
Italian girls were busy at long cords, 
strung clothesline fashion above trays; 
they were hanging freshly mad paper 
—— ~ = SS a 
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Steamship Bond 
To Net 5% 

These bonds are secured by First 
Mortgage upon one of the largest 
steel steamships on the Great Lakes, 
and are particularly suitable for sav- 
ings or trust funds on account of 
these facts: 

FIRST: The steamer represents 
an actual cash investment 
of twice the bond issue. 

SECOND: Its construction and 
equipment are of the 
very highest type. 
Substantial serial pay- 
ments provide for a rapid 
increase in the margin of 
security. 

FOURTH: Profitable earnings are 
assured during the life of 
these bonds by contracts 
with one of the largest, 


THIRD: 


successful manufactur- 
ers of pig iron in this 
country. 


FIFTH: The steamer is insured 
against every possible 
loss or damage. 

SIXTH: The bonds are issued un- 
der requirements neces- 
sary to make them a legal 
investment for Michigan 
Savings Banks. 


Ask for Circular 758C. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865) 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 

















Dividend Record of 66 Years 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co. has paid dividends consec- 
utively for 66 years. It is a pub- 
lic service corporation, serving 
Cincinnati’s growing popula- 
tion with heat, light and power 
under what is considered a 
perpetual franchise. 


DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED 


The stock is listed and its div- 
idends of 5% are guaranteed 
by a leasing company, insur- 
ing stability of income. We are 
offering this stock, subject to 
market change, at a price that 


NETS OVER 5144, 


We recommend this as an ex- 
ceptionally safe and conserv- 
ative investment, offering a 
liberal return with opportunity 
for increase of principal. 

SEND FOR DIGEST No. 3 


W. E. HUTTON & Co. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
MEMBERS CINCINNATI STOCK EXCHANGE 


Wall & Broad Sts. 1st National Bank Building 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI 














‘Bicycles 





| 
| 
NY Factory Price until we close a epee 
lt) dealer in your community. WwW! 
ete eaaae tine tai ae 
America line this offer 
ceases, Order at once and save HALF. 


Famous “America” Wheels 





Not mail-order wheels. Not s¢ ld in a mail-order wa) 
Only wheel with Truss Seg 7 ‘Muha dc _— streng Aol 
and Hygienia Spring Fé up 

Comes complete GUARANTEED. ‘TEN YEARS ‘twice 
the guaranty of any other wheel). yy tection fre 
thieves — prot ection from cecidents tisfaction or 
money back, Write for FREE illustrated Catalog 


America Cycle Mfg. Co., Dept. 1157 
1108 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 














Bungalow Book 











100 Plans 36° i in Stamps 


Que r, Sig Bungalow Book Has 100 Bungalow Pictures 
hen 3 floor, plans, complete description of materials, cost of 
theo ing. © Our plans and estimates are based on practice, not 
ion OAS pm. over 1200 complete sets of plans, Our big Bunga- 
pw Bg shows 100 homes costing $750 to 7 e furnish blue- 
arenitee pecificationa, detailed plans, etc rs “fraction of the cost 
ool ts charge. Gur big Bungalow Book f Tegmnorty soldat $1. We 

offer our new edition Dostpaid anywhere for only 86c in stamps 


rite us today, saying: ‘“‘Enclesed find 36c in stamps; please 
me, all charges prepaid, your Big Bungalow Book.’’ Address: 


YE PLANRY BUILDING CO., 511 Title Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


| (er 
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The Black Cat 


(Continued from page 28) 








flowers to dry. Three years had done it. 
Why had not some loyal son of the Square 
noticed the first trickle which presaged 
the breaking of the dyke? 


B" TTER apple trees which did not 
change than this. I had come back to 
the Square only to glimpse at the débris of 
hope’s nursery. Why couldn’t Nee Parry, 
with his play almost a year on Broadway, 
have fended this off? What had Larkin 
Sneed been doing? Had modeling eques- 
trian statues of Civil War heroes utterly 
absorbed him? To let Matthieu and the 
dust-covered bottles in the wall racks van- 
ish without even calling the roll to discuss 
ways and means! I turned on my heel, 
facing the north—and Calliope Case, who 
came suddenly around the corner. Per- 
haps I did scowl at her. My heart was 
heavy with resentment. 

“Why, it’s Tommie Norris!” she cried. 
“Have you gathered all the apples of the 
= rides ?’ 

Calliope,” I inquired, “what has hap- 
pened to the Black Cat? Where is Mat- 
thieu; where are the dust-covered bottles; 
where is anything in the world to conjure 
up the old crowd; are the Square folk 
dead and buried?” 

“Tommie, it’s splendid of you!” she 
beamed. The dusk was not yet deep 
enough to conceal the joy in her eyes as 
she analyzed my anger. “You've been 
loyal through three years of fruit ranch- 
ing. We heard that you'd been getting 
rich. We've talked about you. Mamie 
Grogan—she’s the mother of a son, Tom- 
mie—declared only the other day that you 
had forgotten all about us. And you 
hadn’t; you hadn't!” 

“Have Sawyer’s Soups destroyed your 
directness, Calliope?” I asked. ‘Who has 
murdered the good man and stolen away 
his tables—and gouged one green eye out 
of the sentry puss?” 
se E tried to keep Matthieu there; in- 
deed we did,” said she. “But the 
Square has changed. Matthieu couldn’t 
live on our poor little spendings, you 
know. He’s up on Thirty-fourth Street 
near Eighth Avenue, and he says he’s 
doing well. But he’s homesick; he told 
us that the last time Mamie Grogan and 
| had luncheon there.” 

“Why in the dickens didn’t he take the 
Black Cat with him for luck?” I de- 
manded. 

“T don’t believe he ever thought of that,” 
she replied. ‘“He’s called his new place 
the Café Matthieu.” 

“And I imagined sentiment lurked be- 
hind those mustaches,” I mourned. “Cal- 
liope, we'll dine this night at Matthieu’s. 
What’s more, we'll take him a present.” 

“A present?” she repeated. 

“The Black Cat,” I explained. “It’s what 
he needs to properly establish his new 
household gods of art and atmosphere. 
The Cat! How could he desert it? A 
cab shall convey us and puss; there shall 
be a toast in a vintage. I, even I, Thomas 
Norris, sordid grower of prize-winning 
apples, shall transplant the suburbs of 
Bohemia.” 

I found for her a chair, where she could 
watch the Italian girls hanging up the 
freshly pasted rows of paper flowers, while 
I parleyed with A. Apollonio, manufac- 
turer of artificial roses. He had no use 
for the cat. It happened to be screwed 
fast to the wall when he came, he said; as 
a matter of fact, it interfered with the 
light on dark days; one needed plenty of 
light to paste paper roses properly. If I 
would pay one of the packing-box han- 
dlers next door to take it down, | might 
carry it away with me, to be sure. That I 
had a sentiment for it did me credit; he, 
also, knew what it meant to return to a 
familiar spot after many years. He would 
see about the packing-box man, with a 
wrench and hammer, himself Ah, yes! 
the sum of five dollars would amply re- 
pair the damages caused by removing the 
feline image ; would even include the coat of 
paint necessary to cover the bared bricks. 


UST once in the half hour which these 








arrangements and telephoning for a cab 
consumed did I hear speech from Calliope 
Case. Then she gurgled: “Oh, Tommie, 
you haven’t changed the least bit. Won't | 
Matthieu’s eyes bulge? Won't they? Why 
not telephone to Nee Parry? Maybe we 


can get him at the theatre.” 
“This cat charioteering actually demands 
the services of two persons, two only,” | 


remarked with sternness. “We happen to 





be those persons.” 
It was no taxicab with its disquieting | 
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The milk drunk today is a serious food. 
The United States Government 
circulates one containing 835 pages. 


been written about it. 


Home Poisone 





d Milk 
Food! 


2,000 books have 


We have written a 


book called “Scientific Food Keeping,” a short, practical 
digest which every mother should have and can get for the 
coupon below. 


This book deals with food—not 
milk alone—in all its important 
phases. It is guaranteed scientifi- 
cally accurate by the commissioner 
of one of our great boards of health. 
It goes into astonishing details in re- 
gard to things we eat. You won't 
realize till you read it the risks we 
run today. 

It tells how most milk is 48 hours 
in transit from dairies to homes. 
And how one germ in milk, at 68 
degrees, in this 


throughout every inch of each food 
compartment; how this air collects 
all impurities and deposits them 
on the ice from whence they pass off 
through the drain pipe. 
ohn Syphon Refrigerator is 
a machine in which there is con- 
stant action. Unless there is this 
action in your “ice box” it will never 
be really clean. For you put the 
germs into your refrigerator when 
you put in most raw food. That 
cannot be helped 





time can breed 
49,000,000 others. 
It tells how warm 
‘tice boxes’’ mul- 
tiply germs to a 
point where some 
milk is poison. 
It shows how some 
“ice boxes”, full 
of ice, can have a 
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and dangerous. 





@ A genuine Bohn Syphon Refriger- 
ator costs a little more than a com- 
mon “‘ice box’’ which can be made 
and sold CHEAP. 
‘*box’’ can be “GOOD LOOKING” 


to pay the Bohn [Premium price 
when you know all the facts in our 
book. 


because most food 
contains them. 
But the thing you 
can do is to check 
this germ -in- 
crease—some- 
thing every Bohn 
Syphon does. 
This question of 
food and refrig- 


of THE HOUSE 


A common 


You’ll be anxious 








“temperature’’ of 

70 degrees. It cites a case ina New 
York Hospital where such an ‘‘ice 
box’”’ caused an epidemic. It ex- 
plains why germ-increase in milk 
must be checked if our children 
are to be safe in our homes! 

It shows how germ multiplication 
in new milk is immediately stopped 
(and in 48 Hour milk is almost com- 
pletely arrested) by the Bohn Sy- 
phon Refrigerator—a refrigerator 
that's totally different from any other 
made; it shows how The Bohn main- 
tains a temperature of 42 to 48 de- 
grees—a sanitary ‘‘cold’”’ that’s 


dry; what this dryness means, and 
how it’s obtained through syphon- 
ing pure, fresh, wholesome dry air 


SEND US THE 


OHN SYPHON 


REFRIGERATOR 


Used Exclusively by the 
Pullman Co. and by All Railroads 
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Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are 
made in sizes for every hore. 


DEALERS—WRITE FOR OUR 
AGENCY PROPOSITION. 


EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
59 W. 42nd Street, New York 
30 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


eration is the most 
vital home-question today. 

The book “Scientific Food Keep- 
ing’’ tells how to keep food best. 

You can get “Scientific Food 
Keeping” from any ‘‘Bohn Syphon”’ 
dealer, who will also give you the 
Bohn catalog. Or send the coupon 
and we'll mail you these books. 
We'll send you also extracts from a 
pamphlet by the Illinois State Food 
Commission on ‘‘Care of Milk in the 
Home’’—a pamphlet that bears out 
these truths. 

Every mother who guards her little 
folks’ health must know what these 
documents reveal and know how the 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerator handles 
the germ in food. So cut out and 


COUPON NOW 





NOTE: The feature of the Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator is easily identified 
by the ‘OPEN THROAT SYPHON WALL” 
between the food compartments and ice 
chamber as shown. It is THIS that causes 
perfect SYPHONING. No refrigerator 
except a genuine BOHN SYPHON has this 

feature. 


The White Enamel Retshaphocer Co, 
1502 University Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Send me the book ‘‘Scientific Food Keeping,” 
The Bohn Refrigerator catalog, and extracts 
4 from Illinois State Food Commission pamphlet. 
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Fixtures form. 


beauty and their defiance 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the 
Home and for School, Office Build- 
Public Institutions, etc., are 
identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one 
brand of baths bearing the Red 
and Black Label, which, while of 
the first quality of manufacture, 
have a slightly thinner enameling, 
and thus meet the requirements of 


ings, 











HE bath is no longer an 
event in the household. 
‘ptandard” Fixtures has supplanted 
vy’ by a “‘desire for cleanliness. 
bathing amidst the surroundings which 


Standard Sanitary Wfg. Co. 
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“sense 
Children love 
“Standard” 
Their refining influence is as valu- 
able to the home as their practical utility, their | 


of age and use. 


those who demand “Standard” qual- 
ity at less expense. All “Standard” 
fixtures with care, will last a life- 
time. And no fixture is genu- 
ine unless it bears the guarantee 
label. \n order to avoid the sub- 
stitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify “Standard” goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that 
you get them. 
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Taking the Black Cat to Matthieu 


Continued on page 29) 


hands that wheeled up to the curb 
to make possible that Chat Noir flit- 
ting, but one of the homey old hansoms 
with an Irish driver in faded green coat 
and rumpled plug hat. The Square and 
rt atthieu belonged to a hansom epoch 
lip-clopping up the avenue on a Satur 
1 afternoon, at a dollar an hour, had 
been one of our wildest dissipations. 


Wy tte a final wrench of loosened iron 


bolts—for all the world like a de- 
spairing caterwaul of protest at eviction 
the weathered feline effigy was lowered to 
the pavement. I had no idea it was so 
huge. It was all that Calliope and I could 
do to crowd the three of us into the han- 
som; as it was, the apron had to be left 


“clock” 


open. Cabby said nothing. Hansom cab- 
men, since the taxi has come, take all 
fares and no questions asked. But his 


passengers were glad that only occasional 
street lamps would reveal their convoy 
Calliope Case said so unqualifiedly. 

“It’s not that I’m ashamed of the dear 


old thing,” she explained. “But it would 
be awkward if some of my Settlement 
people saw me riding around with a 


wooden animal.’ 

“Your Settlement people? 

“Don’t be horrified, Tommie,” said she. 
“But I couldn’t make the jingles buy both 
bread and butter. Liking butter, that an- 
noyed some. The money Aunt Margaret 
gave me lasted for a year after you left. 
Then Sawyer’s Soups joined a_ family 
party of the trusts, with a man on pa ry 
to write advertising for all their products. 
Naturally, it wouldn’t have paid to keep 
me on just for Sawyer’s. They did let 
me try verses for a new brand of ginger- 
snaps and homemade jellies; but my muse 
seemed to work smoothly only when | 
dealt with mulligatawney. In short, Mr. 
Apple Man, I was driven back upon my 
secondary defense, as Ginger Shelton used 


to say when he bored us by talking foot- 
ball.” 

“He made me believe that he’d been 
a plunging half back at Dartmouth,” | 


grumbled. 


Y grudge against Ginger Shelton was 


pure pretext. Long ago | had for 
given him for my eviction from the 


Green’s side-lines at that Princeton game 
I was stealing glimpses of Calliope’s hat 


and coat—yes, it cannot be denied—and 
shoes. Calliope Case’s footgear ever had 
been the barometer of her material wel- 
fare. And the shoes that with difficulty 


avoided the heavily planted paws of the 
Rlack Cat were distressingly worn despite 
the fact that they were freshly polished; 
coat sleeves which should not have been 
at all shiny were almost as worn as the 
and the hat—jaunty it was, and en- 
tirely becoming to crinkly brown hair, but 
indubitably it was a hat of yesteryear 
Even an Oregon apple man could tell tliat 


oe 


Crowds of shop girls giggled as we ambled 
past. I minded it more than Calliope. | 
had been living with fruit trees for some 


years; | found this sudden proximity of 
glare and street clamor—and the Cat—a 
trifle awkward 

“Over there!” she cried as we neared 
Eighth Avenue “We are lucky Chere 
are only a few people inside and the cor 
ner table is empty.” 

Cabby had his instructions while I ex 


tricated her from the lurching embrace of 
the wooden pussy. “Wait until 
us settled at the corner table,” I ordered. 
“You can see through the curtains. If 
you don’t blunder you get an extra dollar.” 

“Son, I niver blunder whin ut manes an 
extry hundred cints,” cabby reassured me. 

No need to have told me that Matthieu 
was homesick for the Square. I knew it 
the moment I laid eye upon his mustaches. 
They drooped pathetically But they 
seemed to pluck up some of the old-time 
dash as he bekeld Calliope and me. 

The man who is above having the 
cockles of his heart warmed by the wel- 
come of a pedigreed waiter is a shallow 
imbecile. I grasped the hand of Matthieu 
with as mighty a pressure as he exerted 
upon mine. Calliope ( contented 
laughter enveloped us all. 

“And now for ze real 
Norrees,” Matthieu said. 
teau Margaux, 


you see 


ases 


dinner, M’sieu 
“Alas! ze Cha- 
1900, eet ees still all gone 
But zere ees a leetle—a ver’ leetle of a 
comet wine—”’ He stood back to perceive 
the inception of my rapture. I had never 
disappointed Matthieu. He could count on 
me when even Larkin Sneed and Nee 
Parry flaunted earthy mood in his temple 
of cuisine. 

“The comet wine by all means 
“To-night shall be a festival. 
have brought you a present.” 

‘A present for me, M’sieu Norrees!” 
claimed Matthieu 


:” agreed. 
But first we 


eX- 


Even then I marked cabby blundering 
through the open portal, staggering be- 
neath the awkward bulk of the Chat 
Noir. He let it slide into sitting before 


our table, grinning widely as he took the 
promised dolla. and vanished. 

It was perhaps well that only two or 
three other patrons were present. These, 
being Gallic, showed no hesitating appetite 
as they observed the heaving emotions of 
a maitre d’hotel. 

“Of all ze rest you loved eet too,” 
Matthieu. He knelt upon the floor, scream- 
ing for his waiters to come and oni put- 
ting his arms around the weather-beaten 
neck of the Black Cat, whereat the remain- 
ing green glass eye appeared to flutter at 
me diabolically. 

“Eet ees ze good luck! 


wept 


* screamed Mat- 


thieu. “Eet ees come that we shall be 
homesick no more. Viola! Henri! Jean! 
Loyauté m’obligé! Loyauté n’a_ honte! 
Né pour digestion! Non! Non! Mon 


chat noir! Mon pauvre chat noir! 




















I leaned across the Cat and accused her 
angrily: “You mean to say that you're W- AS I beginning to weep also; or was 
working in a Settlement? it merely the blur which came from 

“Why so shocked, Tommie?” she re- discerning at least two tears meshed in 
plied. “I’ve been doing it for a year and the lashes of Calliope Case? She leaned 
a half. I probably instruct the baby sis- across the table as she had done that last 
ters of some of those artificial rose makers dinner when she touched my fingers in 
at A. Apollonio’s. I was on my way to friendly but final fashion; she patted my 
the Settlement when I bumped into you. hand again, whispering: “Oh, Tommie, 
Between whiles I sell a sonnet—not for a Tommie, the Square and the Square peo- 
song, but a sandwich. I’ve learned to pre ple did mean something! Why can’t we 
fer the Swiss cheese ones, with rye bread. » honest like Matthieu? Why are we all 
You don’t feel hungry for a long time ashamed to show it?” 
after eating a Swiss sandwich?” ‘As for me, I am not ashamed to show 

“Have you had your twilight rye bread ie replied. “You believe that, Calliope 
and cheese to- day tad inquired savagely Neither is Nee Parry; nor Ginger Shel- 
“{ had planned to order a dinner.” ton, nor the rest of them—if we could 

She knew as well as I why my voice ever get them together. You see, every- 
had a snarl in it. But she gave no sign thing depends on keeping good sort folks 

“T could eat the Chat Noir, broiled,” she tegether. This clattery old world won't 
laughed allow it. Sometimes it even banishes good 

“You'll eat dinner and then for dessert ort folks to—to—well, to—” 
you'll eat some words that you uttered “T know,” she finished. “You mean to 
three years ago,” I scolded ollege settlements.” 

“Look at the sidewalk drift,” she said “That is exactly what | do mean,” said I. 
gayly, as our hansom plodded northward Matthieu collected his scattered facul 
between the pavement currents moving ties in season to see that the Black Cat's 

vard the Arcl ‘It’s just as it always homecoming was fittingly observed. It was 

only thev’ve motor buses ne a comet burgund that he served the at 

; meanwhile glaring at 1 comers. Henri and 

N \TURALLY we couldn’t hope to es Jean narrating in explosi turn how good 
} 4 cape attention entirely Several luck had come to the Café Matthieu. I did 
me when a policeman halted us at a not know that one of the regular diners 
rossing let the truck glut swing east 4 space man on the “Sun,” and _ the 
and west the lamps displaved a man and next morning | Va ast unded to 1 ad 
girl occupying an open-aproned hansom ith my breakfast a chronic] f the pil 
with a huge and shabby wooden cat elbow erimage of the Chat Noi Ch Space man 
ing them into the cushioned corners. Onc had tucked in a few.minor errors; on the 
la wsboy followed for a block jeering at hole, thoug! was an excellent story 
us until I tossed him a dime; turning int But I w plifted mood that morn 
Thirty-fourth Street, where the going was ing and iv not have been an exacting 
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The 
Imperial 


Light Enough : 





and as cool as a shoe can 
be, service considered. An 
ideal shoe for warm 
weather. Made of spe- 
cially selected Tan Russia 
Calf—Imperial Quality. 


Ask your shoeman for Florsheim 
B peony Shape” shoes and oxfords, 
us your order and we will 


£ A Special at $6.00 
: Most Styles $5.00 
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Write for illustrated loose leaf booklet con- 
taining 25 of the leading styles— it's free 
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from handle bar Transmission, brake and 
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Three pe int suspension seat. For business or 
pleasure the New Era is pre-eminent. In price 
itis no “higher than other high grade motor- 
cycles. Write today for our literature. 
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6 Second Street Dayton, Ohio 
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The Black Cat 


Concluded from page W 


The cause for my breakfast mood of 
uplift lay in what occurred shortly after 
Matthieu had spooned out the flaming 
café au diable and retired, as was his 
wont of yore, to brood by the grill. 

‘Calliope Case, I’m going to be brutal,” 
Iannounced. “To show you that I’m going 
to be I shall do something you have, never 
seen me do before; I shall vulgarly bite 
off the end of my cigar instead of de- 
capitating it with the nice gold cutter at- 
tached to my key chain.” 

“There is no Rubicon of brutality to 


be crossed after a deed like that,” she 
smiled. 
It might all have been three years 


earlier had nota vision of her new shabbi- 
ness been thrust upon me in that hansom 
trip uptuwn. No matter how well-bred 
shabbiness may be, still the hard fact re- 
mains unaltered; shabbiness is shabbiness, 
and means that sometimes the shabby per- 
son suffers from well-bred hunger. 

“Fire away, Tommie. It’s like home 
and mother—finding that you haven’t for- 
gotten the Square away off in Hesperides- 
ville. Fire away. I don’t care, I don’t 
care, as that vaudeville tomboy person 
sings. I haven’t been to the theatre in 
moons and moons. The last time I went 
Ginger Shelton took me and we heard 
that song.” 





VEN if a man has seen the wraith of 

the Great American Novel he intended 
to write—and couldn’t—it does not mean 
that he has lost his gift of speech. I know 
that there is no fallacy in this syllogism, 
for Calliope Case listened to me without 
protest; she listened until I had used all of 
the speeds, skidding a bit at one or two 
verbal hairpin turns, and had steered my 
machine into the gabble garage where all 
of one’s classiest conversations eventually 
must go. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Well?” said she; nothing more than 
that —articulately. Then she inclined 
crinkly chestnut hair, crowned by a hat of 
yesteryear, upon her arms and gave a sob 
which tore my heart well-nigh out of my 
mouth, where I had been holding it for 
the greater part of my peroration. | 

“I told you I intended to be brutal,” I 
continued, after I had crammed that an- 
noying heart back where it might not 
longer impede utterance. “You've got to 
face the music. You're sitting at the rou- 
lette wheel of happiness. You’re going to 
stake something worth more than all the 
billions of frances that the Prince of 
Monaco has watched his croupiers rake in. | 
You’re going to-stake yourself, Calliope. 
There are only two colors on a roulette 
wheel, the red and the black. There’s the 
red of my apples out in Oregon, and 
there’s the black of the Cat yonder, a 
memory of the broken bits of a near- 
Bohemia which none of us will ever really | 
together again.” 





olne 
Rite 


ER face remained hidden upon her | 
arms so long that Matthieu tiptoed 
toward us anxiously. 

“Hush, Matthieu!” I 
Case . making a wager. 
black, Calliope?’ 

The hint of a smile, a very dwarf of a 
smile, peeped through the tear traces as 
she raised the shabby hat from the table- 
cioth. 

“Spin it, Tommie,” 

A whim seized me 


cautioned. “Miss 
The red or the 


she whispered. 
I included Matthieu 


in my glance as I said: “Make your 
wagers, please. The red or the black. The 
little ball is rolling.” 

“Ze chat ees what you call one beeg 
hoonch,” muttered Matthieu at my elbow 
The old waiter seemed to be actually eying 
a revolving roulette disk. “I play ze 
black.” 

“The red for me, Tommie,” said Cal- 
liope. She made her wager without a 
trace of regret. I knew it. | 

I waited for the imaginary wheel to | 
cease spinning ‘The red wins,” I de- | 
clared. “Matthieu, you lose. But you’ve | 
won the Cat.” 

“Eet ees one fonny roulette,” said the | 
owner of the Chat Noir. “What ees eet 
I lose?” 

“Just this, Matthieu,” I told him, as we 
rose to go. “The first time one of the old 
Square crowd appears with only the price | 

f Listrac Medoc in his pocket, serve him 
a quart bottle of the comet burgundy with } 


and wife 


” added Cal- | 


the compliments of T Ne Irris 
“Of Hesperidesville, Oregon 


liope, clutching my arm 
This time I am positive that the lone 
green optic of the rescued Chat Noir 


winked at me—with joyous abandon 
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This attractive room is lined with Utility Wall Board. Put on over 
old and cracked plaster. 





Do you want a free sample of this wonderful 
new building material? Send your name today. 


Utility Wall Board 


Does away entirely with the need for lath and plaster — 
It is attached direct to studding and ceiling beams— 
Can be put on by any one who can use a saw and a 
hammer— 

And will last as long as the house stands-— 


It is a very strong, tough fibre board made in convenient 
lengths and widths—Has a beautiful surface for deco- 
rating—— Will not warp or crack—Just the thing to use 
in making over the old house or in building the new— 


Write today for the free sample and for 
the attractive new book of home interiors 


THE HEPPES CO., 4509 Fillmore St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








































'| SUMMER VACATIONS 
OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


Before you make your sum- 
mer plans send for free booklets 
about some wonderful vacations 
offered by 


MAINE 


Woods, Lakes and Seashore 


Makes Traveling and 
Vacation Trips Safe 


Public drinking cups are a fertile source of 
contagion—a serious menace to health. The 
Thermos Bottle is the sanitary means of having 
drinking water pure, cold and sparkling when 
traveling. A Thermos Bottle in your room at 










Summer Hotels and boarding houses prevents . 5 a 
sickness from impure water. Boil the water, Go deep into the woods. Live 
chill it, and keep it cold in a Thermos Bottle - . . bo . 

Hot or cold drinkables or hot soup carried in at one of the delightful hunt- 





Thermos, doubles the pleasures of refreshment 
hour on picnics or outings. 

Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 

3 days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 


Thermos Bottles $lup. Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up 
On sale at Beet Stores 

Some dealers and some e of the opinion that 

there are different mak e os Bo . There is 

only one mak If your dealer ‘ ll ye ine 

Thermos, we will ship y direct, prepaid, upc ipt 

of price. Write for catalog of all Thermos pri 


American Thermos Bottle Co., Thermos Building, New York ity 


THERMUS BOTTLE CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


ing camps. Fish and explore 
little-known lakes and streams. 
Moosehead Lake, the great “‘in- 
land sea.’’ Glorious canoe trips. 
Seashore hotels famous for their 
social life, bathing, yachting. 
Small hotels and boarding places, 
each with its special attractions. 
You can find just the vacation you 
have always wished for at the price 
you can afford. Booklets give full 
list of hotels and boarding houses 
with rates. Address 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


Room 770, So. Station, Boston, 
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@. Collier’s maintains an 
office Washington to 


answer questions and sup- 


Do You Like to Draw? at 


hat’s all we want to know 

Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an 
@wer this ad. Nor do we clair 
rich in a week 
you are anxjous to develop y 
ent with a successful cartoo 
you can make money, se 
this picture with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample les 
son plate, and let us explain 


“~The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Ball Bidg Cleveland, 0 





make y 


ply information about the 





Government. The service 


is entirely without charee. 


Address 








: tied ti, ion, opper, brass Pate hes all machinery. Fine 
K) for motorists Agents Wanted Quick sales ‘and big 


Collier’s Congressional Record 





PEERLESS SOLDER Requires no heat 


antly mends leaks ir tensils, er 


Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 





> Be fits. Send 10c. for trial tu CHRISTIAN BROS. €0., 
ept. 14, 1018 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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O’Hara’s Kid 



















Concluded from page 21) PI 
i AGENCY FOR eal j 
crashed down from Aspens © , 
above. It scattered OF INDIAN SPO 
fire over the woman, V, 
who lay sprawled and ‘ x pepe r 
: eam n 
moaning. Or 
Th ht id O’Hara pulled her ‘ a 
e rig idea from the lift just as ae y= i 
in oxford laces another lighted timber fi \ a 
If tubular laces are the strong- fell down the shaft. ig ‘, 
est, and flat laces the most He squeezed out the Pt Ei 
bea autiful, what is more natu- S ‘ j - 
ral than to-combine both these burning places on her » i he 
desirable qualities in one lace? dress. e hy ; " 
pots ° ’ é t% * va 
Tain’t safe now,” he muttered. r { ig 
The fire was creeping along the hall : / # 
floor, within a few feet of the three. The i i 
Patented May 7, 1907 captain looked around wildly and saw a : » 
window. 
Oxford Laces } os i 
“But the alley’s full o’ smoke,” he told 
All pure silk, in black, tan, and z ’ : as 
white — men’s and women's—ar«l himself, hopelessly, as he beat out the i - 
so well made that every pair is glass with his fists. % 
guaranteed 3 months. He looked down into upturned faces, 
25 cents per pair, in sealed boxes only. shielded from the falling glass by lifted 
At all shoe, dry-goods, and men's fu re - 
nishing stores. Don't accept a sub hands. sw 
tute— if your dealer hasn't them, asd. Tl P 
28 cents to us. Write for booklet. ley saw him, saw his arms wave, saw | & : : 
Nufashond Shoe Lace Co. dé his head droop until the helmet fell off a xy” 
“i As 
Dept. B among them, before the smoke closed in > aS 
Reading, Pa. again. O'Hara, far gone as he was, | 
a . knew He sensed it all, and was con- Si 
tent to wait. They would come; he was 
sure of that. 
It needed brave men, but all men of 
the department were such 
His faith was justified, and as the 





| ladder bumped against the sill, he caressed e 
the top rung fondly 


HEY stood about the foot of the ladder 


waiting impatiently as O’Hara came : TR B é il Sh 
slowly down ; e est dat O r Op 


The little brass badges that passed the | § '” 
newspaper reporters through the fire lines | O 
glinted on their coat lapels , nr aur Own. 
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“What’s his name?” they asked the 
“(’Hara,” said the captain, steadying i 
because the man inside is a merchant 
through the awfullest heat I ever saw.” 
he did, ‘cause I was there.” He looked | perfected by twenty-five years of probing 
ful good man.” 


seared man, indicating the unconscious | 
figure stretched on the pavement z It’ S the best tailor shop 1 In your town, 
himself by an arm on another’s shoulder 
He drew his body up proudly and then 2 
reeled a trifle. “I’m afraid he’s pretty b, - 
et * ose, ue aa te ee drilled and disciplined to our no-guess, 
Siig PA er gor ol Rig Age cant-fail method of measure-taking 
face gingerly. “He got that girl. I know 
around the group strangely. “He’s in bad ° ° 
shape, but he’ll get through—he’s an aw- study of anatomy and individuality. 
“You’re in bad shape yourself, captain,” : 
Increase the pleasures put in some one é ahs: Te } Oo ‘Cy thi 
of bicycle riding. Get a “Oh, I got caught a little, just scorched. ; M~ a ore _ oO es 
Two-Speed I was watchin’ him.” 4 
CORBI Coaster Brake || “Ain't it great?” asked O'Hara delight- | $20 to $45 



























Reduces the has at siding “ ome nie ood edly through his bandages as the nurse ‘ 
against strong winds derly riders find the ended the newspaper story. “Ain’t it great? i . , ‘ 
= ce ee pl « lay I knew he had the stuff. Say. le'me look | Make it the ‘best tailor shop in your town, be- 
: Ny oo entirely by the pedals. No levers or os h: sites : “as ary i | 4 : : 
cong Wide choice of rears avalable. de ht Ga clea cae Cia cause our Authorized Representative not only takes 
20) ° c otorcycle | , See 8 . : | ° : 
sold i aledeten oarelas Fitted to pa | | measurements, but time and pains to fit you. 
hub by any bicycle repair shop. foc 10] | ; 
Write for 1912 catalog. 


And because, too, you have a double guaran- 
tee—his and ours—of all-wool fabrics, body-gracing 
lines, commanding style and punctilious elegance 


of finish. 


Go to-day to our Authorized Representative in your town 
and be measured. Our seal, pictured here, is in his 
window and on our label and guarantees our tailoring as 
though bond-backed. Look for the seal—insist on the 
label. Free for a postcard—“ The Drift of Fashion,” 


the famous tailor-shop-in-pnnt. Simply address 





Division ofthe American Hdwe. Corporation 










(Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers) 
202 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
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THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION | | 


























Have You Seen the 
New Tubular Ties? 


Four-in-hands and bow ties that are pin- 
proof, reversible and woven in all the 
popaee shades and color combinations, 

To see them, ask your dealer for 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


RS CITE EERIE BIST 





eee ees, 


‘en Tailoring Company // 
} of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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™ Semoetereveywecdicn The Nuisance of the ee . 
41 our On NEY int : e Links Ask your dealer for the The University of Chicago 
( ut SILKS © neckband eal = te: } Correspondence-Study Dept. 






are markec 


Cheney all silk absorbent handkerchiefs in 
white, colors and border effects are also 
sold ‘. 7 dealers everywhere. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 1 8th Street, New York 


Engel-Cone 
E.C.Ventilated 


and be comfortable 
Shoe on the hottest days 
this summer 
Sizes6 12forMen . . $3.00 
Sizes 2 6 for Women and 


offers 350 cla a ec ae ay hee non res 
nt 





HOME 
STUDY |: 


I hate to knock the 









hall around, 


I never keep a score; U. of C. (Div. \ ) Chicago, Ill. 











I live to plague my STUDY ‘AT HOME 





7 . Boys . 250} )} a 

7 va pills fellow man Sizes 9-2 for Boys and Girls 1.50 : 
niet chet bly! " . \dd ss} talog, giving u W = 
wh ania fst By fiercely screaming: wuny deales’s cause i te On | 
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on Fore!” Lc 4 
vai noln ae arte: Fore! ENGEL-CONE SHOE CO. ere 
IN ORS O D 7 Now & : wt he hg 
PATENTS ! pene nena wa | _T_BTNew Street Eos Boston, Mas iri fears 
1 at — . — cmempemnemeion — lowa, Stan a rs. \ Als siness 
, J ' [ae = A a a "We : aie 
FREE i wM t JONES 800 St., Washing BD. — oo ; — a an la = iene - SS LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Box 2364, Chieago, IN. 
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9 — The insert photograph of a tire that has alrené dy done 00 miles he ties en. 
Don’t Scrape Your Face |S@— 30) (HINE What YOu rie ee reer iene tice tian ali atte 
Reeans ain ineconom 
Use the Saving the Birds & omy 
“Ly e ” Saf R (Concluded from page 15 and safety W hen 
niversal ety azor tion to the question of bird baths, where ; * 0 
birds might bathe and drink. Aside from you equip these phe th 
A Better Cutting Principle and Better the question of -humanity involved, birds | nQmenal new tires di 
: which are well supplied with water dur- Fe br 
Blades make it equal to the Supreme | ing the summer are much less apt to take Th hs tien aes oitat t to 
Test—a wirv beard and tender skin. | the small fruits, which they often eat rrr tres accompanss y Ww 
: chiefly for the fluid they contain. A bath, a definite printed guarantee. tic 
The diagonal draw cut severs— | three and a half feet in length and two of 
not tears—each hair with- | and a half feet in width, was designed on sa 
out scraping or irritating | the principle of a flight of broad steps, the PENNS Y LVANIA 
the face depth of water on the top step being about 
3 : half an inch and increasing about half an VAC U l M ‘ T Pp | 
The hollow ground interchange- | inch at a time to a total depth of three 
able blades are so uniformly | inches at the bottom of the flight. ' | I RES He 
perfect in temper that their Laying Out the Sanctuary me 
intense keenness can be held EANWHILE an even more impor : ~ 
indefinitely. This does sant piece 64 work wan belie dine OW that warm weather is upon us and wet pavements i. 
. : ‘ : n 
looney tks emaee for ie birds. . staes of the cumpnige hed and muddy roads are the exception and not the rule, th 
* | reached a bird lover, who asked what she . y hi 
The self regulating safety | might do to help the cause. The general the power of the Vacuum C up tread to make skidding ch 
guard always automatically | Manager advised her that one of the ob- | impossible is overshadow ed by its wonderful capacity for of 
: + 4s | jects of the club was the establishment of is sh 
eT sinc: eect’ te a bird sanctuary, and suggested that if wear In dry weather. a 
peer at + yee am she would give a substantial contribution This is due not alone to the great extra depth and tin 
’ ° Oo alc e accomplishment o us ObD- 
shave. ject, the bird Sanctuary might be named weight of the tread, but to the remarkable radiating ability rs 
for her. She generously offered to.give | of the Vacuum Cup knobs, preventing the “heating up’ 
“Universal” $2.50 everywhere | the club a thousand dollars. rhich is so d wr 
It happened that an ideal piece of prop- which is so destructive to tires. ot 
With “Universal” Strop $8.00 She vills od farm, pe ure Nn pre gt Any guarantee reflects the manufacturer’s own experi- of 
Complete Traveler's Set $5.00 1e village, was for sale at this time, and ‘ - : ar? ~~ Inia abe alld spe 
the club at once boughf it. Sections of | ence and observation of what his proc uct will do. on 
Your barber doesn’t use | this farm were planted to sunflowers and — wr 
a scraping razor. | Japanese millet, and the students got up The Only Definite Guarantee hee 
Ask him why. | at half-past four for several mornings in With every Vacuum Cup Tire goes a greasy pavements, you can return them me 
Send for Razor succession and planted a double hedge of | definite and printed guarantee of 4000 actual at the full purchase price. anxious left 
Booklet. arrowwood along: the front. It was de- | miles, the most liberal car weights being moments when you run into sprinkled ori 
nae cided to do nothing further before con- specified for the various sizes. pavements; no stopping to equip chains wel 
‘ nders, | sulting a landscape architect. Compare this guarantee with those com- hecause of a sudden shower. enc 
4 Frary Here we struck a snag, for properly to weedeat Semen ; ‘ h : . | 
\ & | lay out a bird sanctuary a man must be . y ih i Think what you gain when N and 
an ornithologist as weil as a landscape Phen consider our additional guarantee you equip these tires, and ra 
Clark, architect. We were told that we should that if, after reasonable trial, you do not write for the name of the ve 
have to go abroad to find the combina- find your set of Vacuum Cup Tires to nearest dealer if = don’t he 
424 Commercial St., | tion. but eventually we heard that Frederic | absolutely prevent skidding on wet or know where to get them. fect 
New Britain, Conn. | H. Kennard had never done a more suc- But 
cessful piece of landscape work than when Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. ope 
he converted his own estate at Newton ae en ad K Ris 
. . . : -ITTSBURGH: 505 Liberty Ave. « it 04 Michigan Ave, NSAS CITY, MO. 514 Eas n St. = 
. enter, Massachusetts, into a private bird Bia tlle 7M Pismo y eg SiNNea roils ‘ ‘ee sleheh St. CLEVELAND, OHIO, soot Bastia hen was 
= , PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of New York PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. of California the 
The club sent a committee to call on NEW YORK CITY: 1700 Broadway SAN FRANCISCO: 512-514 Mission St, LOS ANGELES: 9308. Main St. cou 
Mr. Kennard at his home. They found An Independent Company with an Independent’ Selling Policy eve 
a pheebe nesting over the door, a ruffed inte 
grouse sitting on her eggs close to the only 
front steps, and black ducks, Cooper’s wot 
hawks, screech owls, flickers, great crested owr 
flycatchers, chickadees, bluebirds, and H WwW A 5 son. 
nearly a dozen other species nesting within Oo re ou lens 
a stone’s throw from the back door, and e 9? he { 
they knew they had found the man they P t t b i ! th { 
were looking for. ro ec Ing our ee * spri 
P) r Mr. Kennard undertook the work, made sect 
two visits to Meriden, and then produced , like 
a plan which, though marvelous in its sim- OU d d acct 
on plicity, will, when carried out, make the } ‘ R teeth were intende to “Yo 
Helen Woodruff Smith Bird Sanctuary | lif a T a writ 
irresistibly attractive to birds. The plant- ast your I et! me. W ith the here 
ing plan calls for practically every tree, Be up é 
shrub, and creeper which bears fruit that proper care they will. thos 
& birds will eat and which is hardy in this the 
part of New Hampshire. Nor have the > Are Inc 2c 0 > writ 
members of the bird club and their friends I roper care includes a twice-a-year coul 
ee ee ee ee See inspection by your dentist and the twice-a-day whe 
an} ’ ) Ss a) > observ is ‘ . . then 
and studied as they bathe and feed, and use of such a dentifrice as Ir 
there is to be a little clubhouse, where ing 
members may sit and rest don 
Spread of the Bird Gospel 9 ing, 
UT the most important work being done and 
by the club consists of the example it is alien 
YOuR RAZOR § setting to other villages and towns all over type 
- the country Martin houses and food all 
i Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- houses and bird baths, like those in RIB ON DEN TAL C ea pag 
be it's your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One his vill: ah ; 7 ie 1 P is it 
oil on your razor strop. When leather is pliable this village, are now to be found in every TRACE MARK the 
~~ as ope. Aer ay ny cut onsen, better one of the New England States—in fact, char 
and stay sharp longer. ter using, draw bla in every State as far west as Missouri. ‘ ee - . Va _— th ; 
between thumb and fnger mentened wits 3-n-One. | 1,0 oancan ity Humane society recently |  Eethicient as a Cleanser without harmful grit that 
le oUug > ibited a lot f these ypli- > in > . — > ats oat TQ _ - he 
aera i) sone tae, Cenibited 2 lot of these apoli- efficient as an antiseptic without over-medica So 
Write for liberal fr ple and i 5 wed oath ee ene ee : : “ ” fieas men 
REE scientific ctrcular. Toy & ponent soins designs be adopted for use in parks tion (no druggy taste). ters 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 AN R. Broadway, New York of Kansas City fore 
Work similar to that being done in Sound teeth are necessary that 
Meriden may be carried on successfully . ; Smi 
not only in every country village but in to good health. Colgate’s me 
| ce i ape i sa Alaa ig sk makes for sound teeth by 
Prospect Park, Br yn; and Central : : 
Diol Uae Weicle tne. enniaaine counteracting decay-germs. : 
wr fade Of course each community which un ae Y 
cio anos ‘later the dertakes this work will find problems to Che delicious flavor | ern 
th world, far excels at solve and ( ce ww its strengt ° m | wre 
si00 c ine made.” Hatiretine vite | SOLVE andl a chance to show its strength makes its use a pleasure. | was 
F tack spacer tabulat twe < d intel! € ( 5 sO ng c l ut t days 
there. One. Pittebur “Visibl Agents wanted every. | ig a work which each one o s should :; 
eel Beha d se ag rs ible "Mas oad haaes Mag vse a hand in It is " eal: itee sr Purchase a tube at your deal- pois 
osidinn foeix Haws Creda. beast 2 all tne call ’s or send us 4 cents in post- Was 
To Get One Free i a letter “M Free Offer. hil ir “ . a age for this generous trial size. pack 
x 4 ee Offer cniidre - : ; tere 
THE PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. ; ae ~; been given a, ve Tor f t 
Dept. 52, Union Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. birds, and taught to attract and protect pete 
them, has been taught thoughtfulness and C O LGATE & C O. — 
The largest number of successful clients is our proof of kindne at and 1 ‘apt t as : "* pret | Dept. W, 199 Fulton St., N.  * ‘. nd 
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Scientific Sleuths 


Continued from page 11 


Old man Risley scratched his head when 
the expert showed in court the thirteen 
differences, such as a slant of the ¢, and a 
broken /i, and a feeble ec. And he began 
to grow worried when the investigator 
went on to say that those thirteen varia 
tions were all to be found on Risley’s own 
ofice machine, if you thumped out “the 
same” on its tired keyboard 


An Ingenious Effort 


N the eight months between the charge 

and the trial Risley hit upon a scheme 
He jumped aboard the train from Herki- 
mer County down to New York, and walked 
into the offices of the General Typewriter 
Company. To one Arthur W. Buckwell 
the crafty old man showed specimens of 
the writing done by his trusty office ma- 
chine, the Underwood 

“Now,” he said to Buckwell, “take one 
of your second-hand Underwoods in this 
shop, the sort that writes a medium ro 
man type, and hammer it around and 
tinker it so that it writes imperfectly with 
the same imperfections that you see in 
these specimens of typewriting.” 

Buckwell is an honest, high-grade type 
writer mechanic, with over twenty years 
of experience in factories and repair shops 
of typewriter companies And he had 
specialized on Underwood machines. If 
any man could doctor one typewriter into 
writing like another, he was the man for 
the job. Starting with an Underwood 
medium roman type machine, which had 
left the factory a short time before the 
original good old Risley machine, Buck 
well went to work to pound it into obedi- 
ence 

He got out his file, 
and manipulated and 
types for many hours 

And yet, expert that he is, he says that 
he couldn’t perfectly reproduce the de 
fects which “gave away” Risley’s machine 
But more than that. The machine he was 
operating on had several defects of which 
Risley’s machine was not guilty. The a 
was wrong, the m was faint, the crossing of 
the t was out of kilter. So that even if he 
could have beaten and burned and carved 
every defect of Risley’s sinful machine 
inte the second machine, the job would be 
only half done. For the second machine 
would have a whole of tricks of its 
own. Buckwell knew nothing of the rea 
sons for the alteration. When he finally 
learned what the old man was scheming, 
he threw down the job 

It had been Risley’s hope that he would 
spring a surprise by bringing into court a 


chisel, and hammer, 
tinkered with the 


set 


second machine which would write just 
like his own. Then he would turn on his 
accusers and on the experts, and say 
“You say those words ‘the same’ were 
written by my machine and no other. But 
here is another machine which I picked 
up at second-hand, and which also writes 


those words just like they are written in 
the affidavit. Now if another machine can 
write them, why, a third and a fourth 
could write them. And you're just faking 
when you say I was the man who wrote 
them into the affidavit.” 

In identifying the particular typewrit 
ing machine upon which a writing was 
done, or determining the date of the writ 
ing, the examination of the type impres 
sion is made in five ways. Design, size, 
and proportion of all the characters, th 
alignment of the characters, condition of 
tvpe faces, and the character of defects are 
all considered. That point of alignment 
itself subdivided into nine more 
which eacl 





tests 


the nine positions any one of 


1 


character may occupy. The expert knows 
+ . . 

hat the Smith Premier, for instance, nar 
rowed its capital letter designs in 1806 


So that when Robert Hunt dated a docu 
ment 1893, and filled it full of capital let 
ters of narrow design, it was shown be 
tore the Wisconsin Circuit Court not only 
that the document was written on a 
Smith Premier after 1806. but that it was 


written in 1902 


Science Catches Up with the Machine 
p with the im 


5 , , 
Y LS, science has caught u the in 
per | Still free in a South 


‘I don’t think John did it,” he said. “I 
wish you'd take a look at the address, and 
then see if his typewriter could have writ- 
ten it. I don’t believe it.” 

The expert went to the physician’s of- 
fice. Overhead in the same building the 
trial was in full blast, the physician on 
trial for his life 

“Show me his typewriter,” said the ex- 
pert. He found it to be a Smith Premier 
In five of the letters of the alphabet he 
found, on raising the body of the machine 
and applying a microscope, imperfections 


were visible Instead of an unbroken 
stroke for C, for instance, the curving 
face of the letter broke off in a hook 


and then, after a tiny vacant space, began 
again. The uncle obtained from court the 
envelope of the poison package, with the 
address of the murdered man. 

“Here are the same five imperfections,” 
said the expert, and he pointed them out 
with the microscope to the uncle. “And 
here, with the letter » in this word, the 
imperfection is found twice. This type- 
writer of your nephew wrote that address 
on the poison packet.” 

“What is your fee?” asked the uncle. 

“One hundred dollars for the exam- 
ination, with time and travel expenses 
added,” replied the expert 

“What is to prevent your leaving town 
by the next train?” 

“Nothing to prevent.” He left at 2A. ™M 

Upstairs in the court room the physi- 


cian was being acquitted. Never to this 
day has this evidence appeared. 
The Ocey Snead Case 

N suicide cases, if a letter is found 


near the body, the handwriting is the 
controlling factor in reaching a decision. 
If the letter is in the handwriting of the 
dead person, and if the letter tells of the 
determination to commit suicide, then the 
dead body is that of a suicide. But if 
the letter imitates the handwriting of the 
dead and is a forgery, the probability is 
that the person was murdered, and that 
the “suicide note” is designed to throw off 
suspicion 

\ note signed “Ocey Wardlaw Martin 
Snead” was found when the dead body 
of a young woman of East Orange was 
discovered in the bath tub. It said: “Last 
year my little daughter died.” It told 
how other dear ones had gone to heaven. 
It asked her friends to rejoice that death 
would bring a blessed relief from pain 
and suffering greater than she could bear 

“When you read this, I will have com- 
mitted suicide.” 

The expert, summoned on _ the 
found that a different pen had been used 
in writing the signature from that used 
in writing the good-by note itself 

This showed careful planning. Later 
evidence went to prove that steady men 
tal pressure had been brought to bear 
upon her by her mother and by an aunt to 
drive her to suicide. Under the deadly 
continuous influence she had made twelve 
wills disposing of her $24,000 of insur 
ance, and had written twenty-five suicide 
notes. And yet to topple her over out of 
the way, they finally had to drug her and 
leave her to drown 

The prosecutor felt sure 
note forgery, but the expert 
proved it authentic, though prepared in 
part at different times. Then further 
search revealed the other notes and the 
murderous plan of the abnormal house- 
hold. Like a Arctic explorers, 
they were all starving and had to turn 
on one of their own number 


case, 


the suicide 
was a 


crew of 


An Innocent Man Saved 


TO clearer instance of the value of 
- expert testimony has recently arisen 
than in the case where the following note 
was written by a wife: 


LuLta—Il am treated well by Hoyt, but 
I had rather die than to have the pain 
nd sickness of motherhood, therefore | 
wu rite to let you know / did if 

If the woman wrote it she committed 
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Quitting Work 


HIS looks like a dangerous way to quit work, but the man 
who must travel the streets of a city in going to and from 
his work is in more actual danger than this man because 

most accidents are caused by the carelessness of others. 
man’s safety depends upon himself, the chain and the engineer, 
but the safety of the man on the street depends upon a thousand 
and one circumstances over which he has no control. 
man the only sensible thing is an accident insurance policy pro- 
tecting himself in case of injury and protecting his family in 
There are no other accident policies equal to 


death. 


case of 


those issued by the TRAVELERs. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS 


This 


For ever) 








The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
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personal machine. Sti suicide. If she did not write it she was | 

ern village lives a murderet \ physician murdered. When her body was found, MORAL: 
Was slain in a hand-to-hand fight. A few the husband was accused and then con 

lays before his murder he had received a victed of murder After his conviction 
Poison packet by mail. The presumption it was realized that the authorship of the 
Was strong that whose had sent. the note was the key of the case. The note 
Package was later the murderer. So in and the ordinary writing of the husband 
terest center 1 the tvpewritten address and the wife were submitted to experts. | 

f the poison package, as that was th By enlarged and juxtaposed photographs, | 
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The Sohmer Cecilian The Farrand Cecilian 


The Cecilian Pianos 


—that any one can play— 





JIC 


SIE 


Kings and emperors Summoned 


Liszt t» play for them; great 
sovereigns vied to do him honor. 
Yet, with the Cecilian—that any 
one can play—you can instantly 
summon Liszt, and all that other 
host of immortal masters. You 
can be king and emperor too. 


wasted if you 
for your- 


Is it not a pirt of life 
do not grasp this opportunity— 
self, your wife, your children? 


Will you write today for the Cecilian 
literature? Address Department E. 


THE FARRAND CO.), Detroit, Mich. 
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THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
At ready to write at the 
first stroke without shaking. 


That is a vital point which is lacking in 
ordinary fountain pens. You can readily 
understand how this is made possible in a 
Moore when we explain that the pen when 
not in use lies submerged in ink which keeps 
it moist and prepared for instant writing, pos 
itively eliminating the necessity of shaking. 
But that is not all of its strong features. The Moor- 
be carried in any position without the least fear of 


leaking. Has a Jarge ink capacity. Always wr.tes 
freely and evenly, and is easily filled. 












Every Moore Non.Leakable Fountain Pen carries 
with it the most unconditional guarantee. 


BE SURE IT’S A MOORE. 
For Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
Qdams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Upents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENTS, W.J.GAGE & CO0.. TORONTO, CAN’ 














Pal Only use can demonstrate to you 
} the wonderful sense of sweetness and 
/ cleanliness that theoxygen in CALOX 


brings to mouth and teeth. Only use 
| can show you how CALOX wards off 
' decay and, where decay has started, 
arrests its growth. 
| No other dentifrice contains this 
Oxygen; no other dentifrice can do 
for you what CALOX does. 


and Booklet free 
on reques 
All Druggists, 25c 


tsk for the 
Calox Tooth Brush, 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
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NEW YORK 
Seventy Spring 
and Summer 


EUROPE) }::°:: 


ing Tours de Luxe and Motor-Car Tours, 
and also Vacation Tours at Popular Prices. 
Frequent Sailings; All routes, 
Mediterranean. 


including 


Programme of Tours de Luxe 
Around the World now ready. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 5th Avenue, NEW YORK 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Good Everywhere. 
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Scientific Sleuths 


Continued from page 35 


And yet our Federal Courts shut out 
the admission for purposes of compari- 
son of documents not otherwise relevant. 
If that case had belonged to their juris- 
diction, this innocent husband would have 


gone to his death. In the State Courts 
of Michigan, Indiana, anc Illinois you 
can’t prove a writing to be fraudulent by 
bringing in genuine writings with which 
it may be compared. The only effective, 
common-sense way in which a_ victim 


hoaxed out of his fortune can prove the 
piece of paper which ruined him to be 
a forgery is denied him. The law has 
lagged—it is back in the wrong century 
The State of Illinois, for instance, is pro- 
ceeding by the rules of evidence existing 
in 1700. She still thinks that the bare 
opinion of those who are said to know 
the handwriting by having seen the per- 
son write at some time and place in the 
dim past is better than a study and com- 
parison of proved genuine writings with 
the writing in dispute 

This is based on a belief that there its 
a mystical knowledge and feeling about 
the “general character” handwriting 
So a dogmatic neighbor or village loafer 
shuffles into the witness box, cocks his 
eye at the look of the page, and says: 
“Sure, that’s Bill’s signature. It looks 
England ended that farce fifty- 
seven years ago. 

With the practice in our Federal Courts 
it is possible for the case to be lost by 
those in the right. United States attor- 
neys are forced to abandon many perfectly 
just and straightforward cases because 
they know they can’t prove the fact under 
the prevailing ruies. 

The exclusion of photographs of signa- 
tures and documents for comparison 1s 
equivalent to the exclusion of competent 
and material testimony. Photographs are 
now rarely excluded, though always ob 
jected to, and in some jurisdictions it is 
now almost if not quite reversible error 
to exclude them 


of 


Whiteman’s Undoing 


HERE was a forger, A Whiteman 

by name, who used to travel around 
the country, registering under a variety of 
names, but always with the “and wife’ 
addendum to whatever name he chose 
That “and wife” proved his undoing, for 
a collection of signatures with the record 
of female companionship in different cities 
showed that they all were written by one 
and the same man And a simultaneous 
forgery in each of those cities was one 
more link in the chain of evidence which 
now holds him. If the use of photog 
raphy had heen forbidden in that 
the signatures could not have been culled 
from the half dozen cities of his visita 
tion. He would drop into a town like 
Hudson, get hold of a draft from the 
local bank, and the amount from 
nine dollars to nine thousand dollars. The 
expert, on the trail of such check raisers, 
has eleven offhand tests which he puts on 
the suspected bit of paper. These 
include an examination of the whole paper 
surface by reflected light, search for dis 
colorations due to chemical erasures, and 
examination for odor of ink eradicator 


‘3 


case, 


raise 


tests 


The study of anonymous letters is one 
subject for expert investigation. Occa 
sionally friendly in tone, they generally 
are malicious and scurrilous, criticizing 


character and conduct. In many instances 


the writing of them is a sign of incipient 
insanity. Often anonymous letter writing 
becomes chronic. The letters are apt to 
increase in violence until they attract the 


desired attention. Frequently the disguiss 


| 


ecomes forgotten as the number and fury 
the letters increase. In perhaps twenty 
| per cent of cases the actual writer is one 
of those receiving the anonymous letters 
one of the first acts of the guilty person 
| being to build up a defense. The expert, 
accordingly, searches the handwriting of 
each of the se veral recipients, and. in one 
case in every five, finds that one of them 
is the author of the nuisance. In a larg: 
majority of cases the writer is a woman 
writing stuff so ~ phemous or malicious 
as to seem out « character 
Anonymous Letter Writers 
S' IME of the writers get the habit. One 
\J assiduous lady wrote 600 letters, many 
ot them to herself One letter was sixty 
four pages long Neglected persons hope 
in this way to draw attention to them 
selve and make the community notice 
them, or a wayward lover renew the early 
ardor 
() 1 nenic 1 haracterist t ¢ 


studied in anonymous and disputed let- 
ters, in order to determine authorship, 
there are twenty-five details at least to be 
checked off, such as the form of final 
small letters, the form, shading, crossing, 


and height of initial small t, and inter- 
mediate and final small ¢; the length, 
slant, direction, and exact shape of be- 
ginning strokes and ending strokes of all 
words. A French psychologist has said 
that in French writing it is possible to 
determine accurately the sex of the 
writers of anonymous letters in about 
75 cases out of 100. 


Accurate Deduction 

A YOUNG clergyman in a Canadian 

province began to receive many anony- 
mous letters. They were foolishly mali- 
cious concerning his wife. Several men 
were suspected. Il inally he sent the letters 
to a handwriting expert one thousand miles 
away. The letters were written in the 
angular hand, disguised with some slant. 
Now, the angular system almost certainly 
points to a woman writer, because it is 
taught to women 

The expert wrote back: “These 
have probably been written by a 
woman—a school teacher or 
the schools. Look for one who is 
mentally a little off the normal.” 

\ few days later the curate and his 
wife were seated on their piazza when a 
girl of the congregation crossed the lawn. 

3y the way,” said the curate, “she an- 
swers the description. Let’s see how her 
own handwriting looks.” So they whee- 
dled a letter out of her, and found that 
her handwriting was identical with that of 
the anonymous letters. Then the whole 
miserable little story came out. She had 
been trying for a position in the choir, and 


letters 
young 


also 


had failed. She held the curate’s wife 
responsible for the failure. So, out of 
spite, she mailed damaging letters to the 


husband. 

But it isn’t only with anonymous letters 
that the expert saves a‘lot of humbug 
from being worked. Suffering, wronged 
women, with wonderful hair and beauti- 
ful clothes, have a knack of producing 
damaging documents at the expense of 
elderly men. 


Better than the man himself who tries 


to employ disguised signatures, your real 
expert knows what is and what isn’t 
There was once a witness ready to go 


into court and swear he was in Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, during a certain week 
“Certainly I was,” he insisted; “there’s 
my fake signature,” and he pointed to the 
hotel register. They passed the book over 
to the expert 
“That is not de 


signa 


Bill’s signature,” he 
clared positively; “that’s the real 
ture of some able-bodied citizen who will 
come forward and testify in his own per 
son that he wrote that name and was in 
Milwaukee at that time. Then what be 
comes of the witness. They'll say 
liar all through the testimony 
tell him to guess again.” 


he is a 
Go 


Tests 


HEY carried the fat 
the man in his cell 
“You weren’t in Milwaukee 
he said; “that isn’t your writing. 
your glasses and get busy.” 
He began turning the pages, and 
bled over to a page one week later 
“He’s right,” he exclaimed, “here’s the 
name I used. I remember now 
that sleuth this page. This 


register 


that day, 
Put on 


fum- 


show one’s 
right.” 
It was He had been taught to know 
his own handwriting 
Phere many aways which re 
veal the faker. Laborious imitation is so 
ifferent from free-flowing strokes. The 
forger has to do his work painstakingly, 
and with thought and will concen- 
trated on the signature. The genuine au- 
thor signed his name carelessly and un 
consciously In writing a signature, the 
true writer may require only twenty-five 
distinct motions The forger, to make 
tl letters, will perhaps require fifty 
istinct movement impulses, hesitating and 
hanging \ drawing vement 
thus be observed instead of a bold, 
curve Smooth, rapid 
the hardest to use 
made with spontaneity, 
pontaneity cannot be 
Then there are the 
habits of certain men 
ator tendency 
letter or personal 


vords t 


are give 


his 


e Sam 


slow, 


mo 


ontinuous free 
writing 1s 
it is 


“ourse, 


be¢ 
and, of 
easily mim 
professional 

\ telegraph oper- 
to write an ordinary 
document with five 
line, bee for veat of 


imitate 


icked 


has a 
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oak Craftsman 
Chair, Maro- 
kene Leather 
cushion, height 
37 inches, width 
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21 in. Chair No. 11 


Write For Book of 
Craftsman Furniture 


Mail a postal for beautifully illustrated 64-page 
book of Craftsman furniture showing chairs, rock 
ers, settees, tables. Made of quarter-sawed oak 
Wide variety of designs~ very best workm: anship, 
Finished in color you choose. Shipped in com. 
plete sections—easily assembled in a few minutes, 


And the Factory Prices 
















save you over half the retail price. For the same investment 
you get just twiee as much furniture Money Back QGuaran 
tee on every piece Mail post card tor free book —NOW 
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Liquid Thoroughbreds 


—to delight and satisfy thirsty humanity — 
Sheboygan 
Mineral Water and Ginger Ale 


A water, sparkling, delightfully refreshing 
and healthful; and a ginger ale improved by 
the water. Delicious with agreeable zest, and 
rich in the real ginger flavor. 


Servedin America’s leading Clubs, Cafes 
and largest Hotels. Sold by all, first-class 
Grocers, Druggists, Delicatessens. 


Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
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For 2c, we will send a 
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Scientific Sleuths 


(Concluded from page 36) 


his life he has been penciling the mes- 
sages in blocks of five words each. 

Not only does the faker forget that he 
has to write more slowly, but he further 
forgets that a man never signs his name 
twice exactly alike. Variation and differ- 
ence are the proofs of reality. Between 
each two signatures time has flowed, the 
mood has changed, the muscles are tired, 
or the heart beats accelerated; the pen has 
aged, the ink has staled. 

If signatures are identical, then some- 
body has put a piece of transparent paper 
over the original signature and traced the 
second on top of the first. 


The Kind of Game 


HAT sort of men do these sleuths 

hunt down? Men with a lot of talent 
lying around loose, but lacking honesty. 
The law, like every other profession and 
business, has its minority of crooks, and 
Armand Spenser was a New York lawyer 
who thought he could hold back money 
which belonged to a Paris client. He 
“faked” a receipt, and in doing it ran the 
gamut of mistakes which the expert can 
detect. His fraudulent document was 
written on a different typewriter, on paper 
differing in color, texture, length, width, 
thickness, water mark, and ruling—with 
an imitated letterhead and a forged signa- 


ture in different ink. Each detail in 
this noisome trail was penetrated by 
Kinsley. The French accent marks, ex- 


temporized with a pen, were revealed, 
and later Spenser tried to smudge them 
out of sight. When the items of his 
exhibit were shown up, Spenser was 
disbarred. Now the word comes from 
New Jersey that he is starting a univer- 
sity—‘The Columbian.” Its full name is 
“Columbian University and the Faculty of 
American Dentistry.” The “university” is 
just now in a three-family house—the 
home of a worthy jeweler. 
The Forged Will 

NE of the neatest cases in which iden- 

tity of signature “jugged” the forger 
was that of the Crawford will. Crawford 
was the sort of man you call comfortable, 
solid, but when it came his time to die 
and he left an estate of over one million 
dollars, even his Scranton neighbors were 
surprised at the size of it. The old man’s 
widow and stepson came forward among 
the mourners, and were able to show a 
nine-year-old will which gave them full 
title to all the estate, including his spa- 
cious house in Scranton, his juicy orange 
grove and his charming winter home down 
in Florida. 

But sixteen months after Crawford 
died, a Philadelphia cousin of Crawford’s, 
one Schooley by name, flashed a will and 
codicil on the astonished widow. They 
bore the “J. L. Crawford” signature sure 
enough. By means of them Schooley 
would inherit the whole estate. The 
widow and her boy were astonished, even 
dumfounded, but they knew the loved 
one’s signature too well to doubt its gen- 
uineness on that amazing document, which 
carried a date just before Crawford’s 
death. 

Strangely alike were the signatures of 
the will and of its codicil. 

The millionaire seemed to have been 
able to duplicate his handwriting. This 
was only added proof to the stricken 
widow, but not so to a man of the 
world. 

“See here,” said Schooley’s Philadelphia 
attorney, Mr. Taylor, “these two signa- 
tures seem to me almost identical. How 
could that happen?” 

Schooley went away with that thought 
to mull over. He put his good brain at 
work to cover the traces and plot new 
devices. A few days later he returned 
with the codicil mutilated, so that the sig- 
nature “J. L. Crawford” was torn half 
across. He said that he had accidentally 
thrown the paper into the wastebasket. 
Hence these tears. 

A Bogus Letterhead 

OMPETENT experts upon questioned 

documents and Kinsley 
agreed that not only were the signatures 
to the will and codicil not written by 
Crawford, but that they were never writ- 
ten by anyone. 


( Isborn 


Mr. Crawford had been an operator of 
the mine of the People’s Coal Company, 
and he used the company’s stationery for 
1S correspondence. Accordingly, the al- 
leged will was made out on paper with a 
ake letterhead of the coal company, clev- 
erly imitated from the authentic letter 
lead. Schooley had actually gone to the 


trouble of causing to be printed a bogus 
letterhead, when with less trouble he could 
have filched some stationery of the com- 
pany. By photographing and enlarging 
the true and the false letterheads, the 
document experts showed the difference. 
The P, for instance, showed differences 
in amount of ink used. 


Chance Aids Science 


"THE forgery of the letterhead, the 
queer language of the will and codicil 
(phrases known to be used by Schooley 
and never by Crawford), the mechanical 
construction of the signatures and their 
identity—as shown by superimposition— 
the mutilation of the codicil—all these 
unmistakable marks of forgery and guilt 
were patiently accumulated. Thus far 
the laboring, accurate brains of experts 
had carried the case. Then entered happy 
chance to verify their deductions and 
round up the guilty. Out in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1906, a pretty 
stenographer sat reading the newspaper. 

“Why, that’s the will I wrote,” she sud- 
denly cried, pointing out an item in the 
Easton “Gazette” referring to further liti- 
gation concerning the Crawford will. “I 
did that on the machine for Mr. Crawford 
in June of this year.” 

“You’re crazy,” said her employer, “old 
man Crawford died nearly two years 
ago. 

“T don’t care,” said the girl, “I did it 
in the last office where I was in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Crawford came in and asked 
me_to write it out, and I did.” 

“Put on your hat,” said her boss, “we’re 
going to Scranton.” 

To Scranton they went, November, 
1906, litigation still on, seemingly endless, 
hopeless, dreary. The girl is seated in a 
large vacant room, through which pass a 
half-dozen men. 

“Why, there’s Mr. Crawford now,” 
shouted she as Schooley walked by. 

“Schooley’s his name,” said another. 

“Anyway, he said he was Mr. Craw- 
ford,” replied the girl. 

She was well able to stick to her story 
in court. 

“Why not search for a rubber stamp?” 
was the next thought of those downing 
Schooley. The signatures were of the 
sort usually made by a rubber stamp. 
The experts were too conscientious to 
hazard any surmises as to the exact me- 
chanical device by which the duplicating 
signatures were made. It was their pri- 
vate opinion that the deed had been done 
with a rubber stamp. A couple of Pinker- 
ton detectives were hired and turned loose 
on Philadelphia. They found nothing in 
a series of detailed reports. So one of 
the lawyers, untrained in sleuthing, took 
a try. 

He made a list of the stores manu- 
facturing and selling rubber stamps. At 
the second place which he visited he 
caught his man. 

“Yes, we have made a rubber stamp for 
a J. L. Crawford” 


The Rubber Stamp 


HE clerk turned to an entry in 10906. 

“And I'll tell you why I remember 
about him mighty well. The last time he 
was in was this year, just a few months 
ago. He got his Crawford stamp, and 
paid for it and went out. A minute later 
he came running back. 

“*Well, well,’ said he. ‘Here’s some- 
thing I’ve always wondered about. Do 
you keep a record of a rubber stamp 
when you sell it—the name and all that?’ 

“Sure we do,’ says I. 

“*Tell me this,’ said he, ‘where is that 
record?” 

““On a page of a big fat book,’ says I. 

“‘Here’s fifty dollars,’ said he, taking 
out the bills and handing them to me. 
‘That’s for cutting out that page.’ 

“‘T’m on,’ says I. It was an easy way 
of making money and setting his feelings 
at rest. Here’s the record.” 

The clerk pointed out the Crawford 
name. 

Schooley and his two witnesses to the 
will were indicted, and at the beginning 
of the criminal trial all three came into 
court, pleaded guilty, and were sent to 
the penitentiary. 

Now these are a few out of hundreds 
of cases, where the experts have enabled 
truth to prevail, and blown away the 
fog. 

Sober, patient, never guessing where they 
don’t know, throwing down a case when 
they find themselves on the wrong side, 
refusing fat fees every month, the real 
experts win your respect 
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Comic Songs 
Sentimental Ballads 
Band Selections 








Grand Opera 
Instrumental Solos 
Sacred Songs 


Your Edison Phonograph is as new 
as the latest musical comedy hit 


or as old as the beautiful ballads of long ago; as cheering asa lively band orasinspiring 
as a grand opera aria. Whatever your mood or your preference in music, there are 
Edison Records to satisfy it—Records made by artists who are among the best that the 
field of opera, concert and musical comedy has produced—new Records every month 
embracing all of the newthings that are good and many of the old ones that have lived. 


The New Edison Records for May 
are the works of artists of reputation. Eachis 
perfect of its kind, and many of your kind are 
included. The only way to get all of the 
enjoyment possible out of your Edison Phono- 
graph is to keep it supplied with new Records. 
Look over this list; check the ones that appeal 
to you and ask your dealer to let youhearthem. 


AMBEROL CONCERT RECORDS 





DUO VE8G. <5 c.stccvsscascesbersnsipieisesacssanebe Paulo Gruppe 
28015 Coppelia—Entr’Acte and W y 1and Vecsey & Orch 
28016 Old Folks at Home .....ccecccscccesvccese Margaret Keyes 
AMBEROL RECORDS 

987 A Songologue—Winter Garden ..........- Stella Mayhew 
988 Mary Was My Mother’s Name,.......+. Joseph A. Phillips 
989 That College Rag .......... Walter Van Brunt and Chorus 
990 I Want Some One to Care for Me .........0-- Lottie Gilson 
991 You’ve Got Me Hypnotized...../ Ada Jones & Billy Murray 
992 Take Me Back to the Garden of Love........+- Reed Miller 
993 (a) Three Little Owls and the Naughty Little Mice 

(>) I'm Old But I'm Awfully Tough,.......... Cal Stewart 


994 The Passing Caravan Patrol,...New York Military Band 
995 My Lou—Winter Garden,..Stella Mayhew & Billie Taylor 
996 That Coontown Quartet..........se0+++- Premier Quartet 


997 


998 


999 
1000 
1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1005 


1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 
1010 


1011 


1 
1 
1 


10554 ’Lizabeth Ann 






Your Own Dear Kiss ....... see -eee eee Elizabeth Spencer 
When I Was Twenty-One and You Were Sweet Sixteen 
oseph A. Phillips and Chorus 

POgEY GAY. ..eessecesceeeres -«+»-Manuel Romain 
Good Night, Mr. Moon.. mpbell and Gillette 
That Hypnotizing Man... . Premier Quartet 
Alexander's Ragtime Ban “y ...Fred Van Epps 
Cujus Animam—Stabat Mater.......Charles W. Harrison 
Rockin’ in de Win’...... eececcececoece Bessie Volckmann 
Are You Going to Dance ?—‘The Count of Luxembourg” 
Elizabeth Spencer and Irving Gillette 







Old Folks at Home, with Variations....... Andre Benoist 
One Fine Day—‘‘Madame Butterfly’’...... Agnes Kimball 
Let Joyous Peace Reign Everywhere..Authony & Harrison 
Count of Luxembourg—Waltzes ...Amer, Stan, Orchestra 


God is Love, His Mercy Brightens 
Agnes Miller, Reed Miller and Frank Croxton 
Happy Days .......eeeeeeeees Venetian Instrumental Trio 


STANDARD RECORDS 


Spanish Dance—Suite ‘‘Bal Costume’’,,U. 8S, Marine Band 
Pickaninny's LAMAbY .occcvcccccccssccsseseses Elsie Baker 
I Want ‘‘a Regular P. Walter Van Brunt 
Campbell and Gillette 









10555 Scotch Country Dances......0« <2lNational Military Band 


Edison Phonographs, $15 to $200 
Standard Records ..........66 35 
Amberol Records (twice as long) .60 
Amberol Concert Rec 


a» QL Eicon. 


ords... .15 y 
Grand Opera Records "15 to $2.00 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J, 
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CONDON- 
AUTOSTOP 


DOES IT. 


Instead of a creepy ex- 
pectancy of the rasping 
which will surely come 
unless you jump to stop 
the machine, you may 
now sit and enjoy the 
record all through. It 
stops gently but effectively on 
the /ast note, or the last word. 


The only effective 


AUTO 


talking machines. 
or injure the machine. 
of the record. 


It Puts the Finishing Touch 
on Talking Machines 







For All Disc Talking Machines 


An invention which completes the naturalness and enjoyment of all disc 
Attached in a few moments, 
Merely an application of friction to the blank part 
Insures your records from being injured by “over-running.” 
Finished in gold or nickel to match trimmings of machine. 


Prices—$3.00 and $4.00 
CONDON-AUTOSTOP COMPANY, 26 Front St., NEW YORK CANADIAN OFFICE, 126 Sparks St., OTTAWA 


Prices in Canada $3.50 and $4.50 


Ss pO 


Guaranteed 
satisfactory or 
money refunded. 


STOP 


Can't get out of order 











, If your dealer can't supply you, we will send you a Condon- 
Autostop 
upon receipt of price, 
State whether your machine is Victor or Columbia. 


express 


prepaid anywhere in the United States— 
Send Money Order or certified check. 
Send for circular, 
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No More Tire Troubles 








———10)} 


John H. Jowett 


(Concluded from page 18) 


+ , ; 
the last comma, to the dotting of is and in the knowledge that he was making a 
n ec = ars the crossing of t’s. He does this in part very sweeping statement, but he qualified 
for disciplinary drill, naively explaining his affirmation with a “So far as I know,” 


Madam, you can now have tires that won’t puncture 


that it compels temperance of thought and 


and continued: “He made no attempt to 


: 2 “ «che the weighing of words, since the hand lift this mystery. He never presumed, he 

or skid. And these tires are just as easy-riding as prop- can only write so fast. never promised to disperse the cloud. to 
: : dens en Hy nilete : drive away the lingering remnant of mist. 
erly-inflated pneumatics. No trouble to put them on. WINNING HIS WAY TO TRUTH No, after the Master has spoken, the ob- 
Thousands of women who drive NE other naive admission Dr. Jowett scurity remains. The Lord has not lifted 
elenerie - dave found. 3 made to me with a canny smile. He the clouds. The haze still hangs across 


in Motz Cush- 
ion Tires, the happy solution of tire 
problems. They will never use any 
other tires. 

Let their tire experience be your 
guide in buying. 

You will thus avoid the annoy- 
ance of pneumatic tires and the dis- 
comfort of hard, solid rubber tires. 

And Motz Cushion Tires will 
save you many a dollar. For tire 
up-keep will be eliminated and you 
will have tires that give five times 








Pneumatic r yisa lished by 
means of double, notched treads, under- 
cut sides, slantwise bridges and secret 
processed rubber. 


reads his sermons—at least one of them 
a day entirely, and the other is based on 
such full notes that it amounts almost to 
the same thing. Really, who could have 
believed it? His delivery has all the 
flavor of face-to-face, heart-to-heart ut- 
terance. But, as he explained himself 
farther, it became apparent that this really 
was due in part to the humility of the 
man. With his conception of the duty of 
a minister as a searcher after truth and 
a proclaimer of it, it is almost inevitable 
that he should feel the obligation to ren- 


the moors.” 

Once more the dreamy creepiness of 
the voice, as he utters the words which 
I have italicized, overwhelms one with the 
sensation of chill and mystery. 

“We have our uncertainties; we have 
enigmas; we have riddles. The line of 
interpretation is lost. Even our Lord will 
not remove the cloud. When He cures 
the epileptic boy He does not account for 
the epilepsy. When He has healed the 
leper, the mystery of leprosy still remains, 


When He has banished grief from the 


on eg of the most costly A~ in the picture shows double, notched der his sermons as he does. This, too, house. of the dead, the mystery of death 
eae sat treads. explains the absence of striving in his pul- _ still lingers not far from the door. In 
Motz Cushion Tires are guar- B —shows undercut sides. fact, our Lord Himself always proclaimed 


anteed for 10,000 miles—two years. 
Pneumatic tires average less than 
3,000. 


No matter what kind of an elec- 


C—shows slantwise bridges. 


D—shows absorbing means when passing 


over an obstruction. 


We publish an attractive and in- 


pit manner. 

In his study, with much digging and 
delving, with much sorting and sifting, 
with much weighing and shading, he has, 
after mining his way into a great truth, 


the mystery: ‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but better the mist just now!’ 
We see as in a mirror—darkly.” 


tric you may choose, you can have teresting little book on Motz Cush- wrought the fashion of it into a fabric of ee ee, eee 

Motz Tire equipment if you ask. jon Tires. It reproduces letters words, words that before he has used HUS, after the most approved and 
Nearly all makers of electrics are from owners of Motz-equipped elec- them have been, as it were, with pains- the strictest homiletic method, the 
glad to equip with Motz Cushion  trics, telling their tire experience. taking care lifted up to God, that he preacher had explained his text, and he 
Tires, even though they cost more May we send you a copy? Please might breathe upon them with fire. There- next proceeded to fashion it into a key 
than pneumatic or solid tires. ask for Motz booklet 89. Please men- after, with that singularly detached and with which he proposed to unlock some 


These makers know the money will 


tion make and model of your car. 


reverential bearing, he comes out like a 


of the mysteries. But first he paused to 


come back to them, because Motz higt pe ; pee . 1 his heare 1 | 

ars as , : . gh priest from the Holy of Holies, or, remind his hearers that there are insolu- 
Cushion Tires make their cars The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. like a Moses down from the smoking ble mysteries in life. Take this for an 
more pleasurable and hence more Factories and Executive Offices, AKRON, O. mountain, bearing his revelation to the example: 


popular. BRANCHES people. Every word that he has written “How little we know about ourselves 
Should you now own an electric 1737 Broadway, New York; 2023 Michigan has become God’s word, every phrase has How little we know about the stuff a 
equipped with pneumatic or solid pre. po eee xe Cite been hallowed; he will use them and no substance of thought! How limited is 
tires, don’t imagine it “too much oereree . ween —s others. Little wonder, then, that he will our understanding of our own conscious- 
trouble” to change to Motz Cushion ei, Bean te not think of his intonations, that he would ness! How vast are the border lines 
Tires. Motz Cushion Tires fit any Distributors for the New England States consider it sacrilegious to touch those sa- that run somewhere in that mysterious 
standard clincher, universal quick- 1G ales Mauutaninns Duttdeniaile Solid cred sentences with the stain of a con- country! What a cloud there is about the 
detachable or demountable rim. and Cushion Tires for Commercial Cars. scious declamatory effort. Here, again, conscience that nobody has been able to 








MOTZ Cushion Tires 














we are close upon the heels of one of the 
great preacher’s secrets. He reads his 
sermons as an inspired Apollos might 
read Scripture. 

And now it remains but to look very 


pierce! How mysterious is the birthplace 
of love and the breeding ground of hatred! 
What a mystery there is about those bit- 
ter pools in life which fill the air with 
pestilence !” 


briefly at one of his sermons itself. There Consider this gem of English undefiled: 
7 is space for little more than the iftroduc- “And then how little we know about 
174 . | tion, but it will suffice to show the method. one another! What a realm of mystery 
The text is from the first Epistle of Paul is the life of the little child that was 
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‘“PENFLEX’” 

















No rubber to rot, and crack 


mobile Lamp Connectors 





to the Corinthians, the thirteenth chapter 
and the twelfth verse: “Now we see as in 
a mirror—darkly.” The pause between 
mirror and darkly was Dr. Jowett’s. He 
put it in every time he quoted the text, 
and each time with a deepening signifi- 


THE SERMON 


here a while ago at the baptismal font, 
even to the eyes of parental love! What 
is going on in the secret place of its mind? 
What kind of aptitudes are just at the 
birth? What kind of seeds are even now 
being sown, and from what kind of fields 
What little am- 


The “Penflex cance, for darkly, as you shall presently are they being wafted? t 
eoetrie contig og: A see, is the atmosphere of his sermon. bitions are just putting on wings? Who 
VYonnecto 8: =. -] » . 
torist a host of worries. knows what secret contracts are being 


made, and who are the parties to the con- 


| 

E began by saying: “The mirrorwhich tracts? Who knows”—and his voice was 

| supplied the Apostle with his figure purring in cloudy, mysterious tones— 
No other ff | of speech was a polished metallic surface,in “what is going on in the child? We see, 


pneumatic tires 
have ever before madesucha | 








strong, highly pol- 
Lasts forever. 


Light, 
ished. 


















which the outlines were lost in the haze.” 
It is utterly impossible to give an idea 


as in a mirror—darkly !” 
So searching are his speculations in 


showing, under hard service, as have Easily adjusted to any of the dreamy, cloudy haziness of the this paragraph as to remind one of that 

LEE Puncture - Proof | a ee panty tones of Dr. Jowett’s voice as he uttered mighty saying of Hugo’s: “Where the 

Pneumatic Tires order today Every the italicized words. It was as though a_ surgeon’s scalpel stops, science plunges 

The latest report from one truck user— | 50 cents - Motor Car | bevy of invisible ghosts seized the words the hypothesis.” But now he was going 

pepe 1 ge soem . Should and tossed them up and down, up and on again to open the final door to the 
seneah pantie ar ene > a? O HaveThem | down, with every attenuating and ever- subject of his sermon, saying: 

How unique LEE construction and best increasing volume over the heads of the “Wherever we turn we find dimness, 


materials combine to give such service is ex- 
plained by booklet D. Write for it, or call at 











auditors. The lexicologists have a very 


the fading of the lines. My brethren, 


1628- 1650 Brendunee How York cit az) awkward word, onomatopoetic, meaning, just because the dimness is so universal, 
103 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO as you know, that the sound of the word it must be for our infinite good. I know 
"Enoch Bictions Gece zt | | wk A er mas oe is reminiscent of the idea for which it that is a great commonplace, but it is 

1212 Woodward Avenue, Detroit T EARN tcRUM and A BIG stands, as tear, rip, snort, and the like. transfiguring. The enigma which always 
REPAIR AUIOMOBIL SALARY Dr. Jowett’s voice is of such a wonderful remains must be the expression of in- 
Mr. Benj. Briscoe, Mr. J. D. Maxwell, and quality that upon his lips every word has finite grace. Eternal love ‘must have an 
ONSHOHOCKE others endorse our system. Big demand for onomatopoetic value. As he went on with infinitely kindly ministry in the perma- 


J. Ellwood Lee 


Pres. 





chauffeurs and salesmen. We teach you the 
auto br ee 10 weeks. Small payt ment 
Starts you. for 1912 Book—F RI 

PRACTICAL "AUTO SCHOOL, 


Ti T Beaver 8t., 





N. Y. 














his definitions, this weird and mystic qual- 
ity appeared again and again with multi- 


nence of the shadow. There must be a 
deep blessedness in the prevalence of ob- 


plied and augmented multiplications of scurity. Our uncertainties must be factors 
resource, conveying with marvelous pre- in our final strength. The Lord of Love 
| Have Your Own Steel | G30n the delicate shades of his meaning. Superintends the School of the Cloud!” 
| bed ; allej ¢ ¢ ’ 
WHITE MOUNTAINS | Fireproof Garage pice — Roses ommi poor old A SIMPLE, UNASSUMING WAY 
oa fee om Can - $7250 “When he gazes into that mirror with HERE, now, he has introduced his 
The most wonderful summer play- Up ae = | its ill-defined image, with its obscure rep- _ theme, which is that in the mystery 
ground in America. We'd like to —~wey | resentation, he seizes it to express the which surrounds us we are in a sort of 
send you our picture booklet about | character of our present knowledge. We _ school, where we learn reverence, awe, 
: Mailed free. | see things as they are seen in a partially supreme courage, and to make tender and 
he daltet Ot the ealeettentis tunaty of | dull metallic | mirror. Nothing shines intimate friendships. Perhaps you do not 
these mountains in summer; the joy of forth in perfect luminousness. Every see all that in the theme, but it is there. 
breathing the life-giving air; of mountain thing merges into mist. Nothing unfolds Dr. Jowett brought it out with the same 
pecs gene Ngee mom gy — oo its ultimate secret Nothing but with- force and beauty that he brought the 
, Sa eee ae holds its final solution. The terminus of theme out of the text before your very 
Social Life and Gayety ; every road we travel is a riddle. We see eyes. It was all done in the most simple 
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The 


and une issuming way. 


ey rue Cereae sure: or is mh your car | jn a mirror—darkly. utterance was 
. Alle. . . | thout nowledge. Save $25 to $35 mont Garage he ° ~ ° = 

w Se leswie; of 2 = a Rooms | charge. — Save $50 to $100 cost of building by” ; “The strange thing is that Jesus Christ entirely conversational. You have part of 
or } cno Zz; O charming e wtels | dé A J ; 2 
ind boarding places at moderate prices. Edwards Fireproof Steel Garage never attempted to remove the riddle. the words as they were caught by the 
At klet tl ling ix nsid Shipped complete, F. 0. B. Cincinnati, on receipt of $72.50. | He made no attempt stenc yrapher S pencil. I he pe yple hung, 

d ywookiet worth readin 1 consid- ready for use, in a few hours - . - alee ae? ‘vert ce ords - , 
ering summer plans. Write for it to prints and simple directions come with shty Sizes come Here for a moment the speaker he si- quivering, upon those words, and when 
= Galata and ab Gee Ample room | tated and evinced self-consciousness. This they were finished, wakened themiselves 
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Room 815, South Station, Boston, Mass. 
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apparently was due to extreme humility 


with a sigh. 
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| Any man can set it up, 
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EDWARDS MFG. CO., 641-681 Eesleston J Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio | [oc 
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FIAT 50 HP. 5 PASSENGER PHAETON, 


Reasons of Fiat 
Six-Cylinder Supremacy 


The Fiat 50 H. P. 6-Cylinder car, with 
its wonderful monobloc motor insur- 
ing perfect alignment, is the highest 
expression of the designing genius and 
engineering ability which have made 
possible the famous 4-cylinder Fiat. 


The transmission and rear axle con- 
struction of exclusive Fiat Patented 
Design; the perfect carburetion and 
cooling systems; the low, rakish body 
lines and the improved methods of 
spring suspension, are some of the ex- 
clusive features which have brought 
supremacy to F:l:A~-T in the 
6-cylinder field. Fiat Cars contribute 
directly to individual comfort, peace 
of mind and pride of ownership. 


Simplicity, flexibility and a surplus of 
responsive power are the dominating 
characteristics of all models. Delivery 
dates of the “Six” are being rapidly 
assigned in the order of purchase. 


Catalog G contains full information about 
Fiat 4 and 6-cylinder cars. Address Sales 
Department when writing. 


ee te, oe I 
New York 


“Fiat Representation 
And Fiat Service are World-wide” 


The a 
Master Car 


Poughkeepsie 


Fifteenth 


Year 
















































That’s the num- 
ber of ** Bull” 
Durham sacks ac- 
tually sold over the 
counters last year. 
And that’s just a nor- 
mal growth over the sales 
of the year before. ‘‘Bull’’ 
ae Durham has steadily increased 
in popularity every year, for over 
half a century — until today it out- 
sells all other high-grade tobaccos 
combined. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL 
DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


is the strongest proof in the world that 
purity and goodness and value do 
count—that smokers do know rea/ to- 
bacco flavor—rea/ taste—rea/l tobacco. 

‘Bull’? Durham is just as Nature grew it— 
fine, pure, ripe tobacco—packed in a plain muslin 
sack, so your money buys (/obacco quality — not 
fancy wrappers or costly tins. 


You owe it to yourself to find out why 
352,000,000 sacks of ‘Bull’? Durham were sold last 
year—why it gives such umzzversal satisfaction: 
step into the next tobacco store you come to and 
treat yourself to a sack—then you’ll find out. 
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Take a KODAK with you. 


Make the most of the lure of the first soft davs of spring. Pidture the parks and the 





fields and the woods. Let Kodak be your companion on every out-ot-door day— twill 
give you a fuller joy in the day itself—and afterward the joy of possessing pictures of the 


places and people that you are interested in. 


KAST MAN KODAK COMPANY, 
«aia alle lata Rochester, N. Y., 74e Kodak City. 


IY OV Madi 

















